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Civitization is to Society, or to masses of men, what Education is 
to the individual. The History of Civilization is no other than the 
history of God’s providence over ourrace. A brief consideration of 
some of the processes and instruments ordained by that Providence 
for aries. the various capacities of the human soul, may be per- 
haps both useful and interesting. 

And, in pursuance of our themie, we miay note first, the singular 
fact, that the original impulse to the Civilization of any given Cae 
munity comes ever from abroad. History furnishes, to our know- 
ledge, no authenticated instance of a Society within whose own bosom 
sprung up the iticentive and the system of means, whereby it was 
borne onward to the triumphs and blessings of a fully civilized state. 

This point is illustrated by the most familiar passages of History. 
Our earliest knowledge of Greece, the primal source of illumination 
to the Modern World, shows it peopled by roving savages, without 
culture, refinement, or art. With the immigration of Egyptian and 
Pheénician colonists, bearing with them letters and other appliances 
of cultivation, broke the morning of that splendid day, than which 
no brighter has hitherto shone on the world. 

Romie, too, for centuries after she had sitten unchallenged on her 
seven hills, remained in a coridition hardly beyond barbarism. Mili- 
tary Glory was the engrossing passion, and the almost sole occupations 
were War, and Agriculture in its rudestform. With the conquest of 
Carthage and Greece, and of Syria and lesser Asia, colonies of Greece, 
Navigation and Commerce, as also the Science, Literature, and General 
Culture of the Greeks, were introduced to the knowledge, and en- 
gaged the interest, of the Romaus, and hence sprang the august Civili- 
zation of the Mistress of the World. Note again Europe in the fifth 
century. Celts and Goths, Scythians, Sarmatians, and Britons, who 
shall conjecture how many ages these barbarous races had lived on, 
without making a single advance toward the melioration of their 
rude Estate? But, with the overthrow of the Roman Empire in the 
West, by their undisciplined yet resistless vigor, some light was, of 
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necessity, flung abroad into the circumambient darkness. At first, 
indeed, ‘ the darkness comprehended it not,’ but with the lapse of 
time gradually came understanding and appreciation. So that, in 
truth, from this chance-dropped and unpromising germ, issued the 
stately and far-spreading growth of Modern European Civilization. 

So stands, then, the testimony of Ancient History, concerning the 
point in discussion. We behold Civilization issuing from the far-off, un- 
known Orient, introduced by Egyptian and Pheenician immigrants into 
Greece, and there coming to perfection ; from Greece glancing upon 
and brightening through Rome; from Rome received into the bosom 
of a wide extended barbarism, and there drawing effectual further- 
ance from a new Power, a Religion from the Jordan’s banks, and 
finally resulting in that manifold and affluent Civilization, wherein our 
lot is cast. 

The same conclusion is enforced by contemporary History. The 
North American Savages have been known to Europeans for more 
than two centuries: And yet the tribes left to themselves, have not, 
in two hundred years, advanced one step in improvement beyond the 
contemporaries of Raleigh and the Pilgrims. Not one scientific or 
literary production; nota single invention or discovery in even the 
practical appliances of life; not an iota of mitigation in the ferocity 
of their principles and customs, have appeared among them during 
those two centuries, which have witnessed, in close proximity to them, 
‘a little one become a thousand, and a small one a strong nation,’ and 
innumerable square miles of wilderness transformed into a fruitful 
garden, by the intelligent industry of the European race. How and 
why is this? Planted amid natural scenery, which in sublimity and 
loveliness Earth elsewhere can hardly match ; with stupendous moun- 
tains, Arcadian vallies, and boundless prairies encircling them ; with 
rivers like flowing lakes, and lakes like inland oceans spread out 
before them; with primeval forests, whose giant growths shame the 
pigmy products of Europe, wooing them from their deep-voiced 
shades, and the azure of Italian skies unrolled above them, siudded 
with stars no whit less bright than those which gem the brow of 
Oriental night ; how have men, with all man’s faculties and feelings, 
acted upon by all these extraordinary outward incentives, still con- 
tinued, from generation to generation, enveloped in the gloom of 
primitive ignorance and barbarism? Simply from the action of the 
law under consideration, that the original impulse to a people’s 
civilization must come from abroad. The fierce and irreconcilable 
antipathy of the red man to the white, has precluded the former from 
the operation of this law in his favor, and hence, according to our 
theory, the melancholy result we have described. 

Finally, the Bedouin Arabs go to illustrate the same point. It 
was predicted of them, before the birth of Ishmael their progenitor, 
that they should be ‘wild men, their hand against every man, and 
every man’s hand against them.’ The prophecy has been verified to 
the letter. Four thousand years have rolled away; nations have 
been born, have filled out their date, and been reft of their national 
existence ; empires and dynasties have risen and flourished, and 
declined and passed away ; and still the sons of Ishmael have sur- 
vived and do survive, a distinct, peculiar, unconquered race, perpetu- 
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ally attacking and attacked by all people else ; the very same uncul- 
tivated, barbarous, robber tribe, that they were twenty centuries before 
the advent of Christ. The explanation of their state, a our 
theory, is easy enough. At odds with all the world, they, of course, 
shut out all humanizing influences from abroad ; and so long as they 
persist in repelling all foreign impulses to improvement, they must 
needs continue, even as now, uncivilized and barbarian. 

If any should now, as is natural, propound the question, ‘ whence 
came the first civilized Society, and by what methods was it trained 
to a fitness for communicating to others an impulse to Civilization, 
according to the Law we have been considering, we can only reply 
our total ignorance. We might, indeed, conjecture, and so may 
others with equal probability of correctness. In truth, the same con- 
jecture would naturally occur to all. Suffice it for us to have pro- 
duced the testimony of History, so far back as its authentic records 
go, as to the ordinary course of Providence in the matter under 
discussion. 

The final cause, too, of this Law of Providence were well worth 
our dilating on at length, did our limits permit. It resolves itself, in 
brief, into a call on men to help one another; to put in practice the 
second of the two great commandments, ‘to love our neighbor as 
ourselves ;’ since it makes it depend on us whether our fellow men 
shall reach the elevation whereof they are capable, and leaves it at 
our option whether or not to confer on them the most inestimable of 
all earthly boons, the boon of Civilization. 

But we proceed to specify other instruments and means exerting 
an agency in the process of human development. Among these, a 
prominent place is held by the wants and desires of our common 
nature. These all crave satisfaction, and, to obtain it, put in motion 
the intellect through all its departments, and so work out the deve- 
lopment of its whole various capacities. 

For example, we hunger, and lo! the fruitful and marvellous 
results! Agriculture springs into being, with many an auxiliary 
Science, and practical processes without number. Commerce soon 
follows, and, attended by a host of Sciences and Mechanic Arts, by 
itself called into life, traverses every ocean, floats over every inland 
lake, and threads every winding river, in quest of appliances to the 
primitive or the factitious demands of the appetite of hunger. 

Weare naked, and lo! another series of marvels! Manufactures are 
created, and, in their turn, require and originate for their use a thou- 
sand sciences and practical operations. The blue expanse of the 
air; the green abysses of the sea; the dark depths of the earth; the 
fervors of the tropics, the rigors of the poles, and the variable 
clime of the temperate zones ; all are compelled to become tributary 
to covering the nakedness of the human body. 

We lack shelter from the inclement elements, and note the results. 
Architecture is born, with the many knowledges and skills involved 
in it; and the forest lays down its antique, giant growths ; the moun- 
tain opens wide its stony bosom ; the earth surrenders the treasures of 
her secret repositories ; and every kingdom of Nature brings its con- 
tributions, to furnish a shelter for man’s corporeal frame. 

Weare social and sympathetic beings, and behold the consequences, 
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The mighty organization of Civil Government ; the infinite multipli- 
city of social institutions ; the conjugal, parental, and filial relations ; 
these, and a thousand results beside, are the fruit of the one simple 
principle of sympathy in man. 

We have imagination and taste, a love for the beautiful and sub- 
lime ; and, at their bidding, a glittering and wondrous creation rises 
on the world. The stately and picturesque Edifice; the richly- 
carved and shapely Column; the Statue, seeming with its spotless 
white, like a spiritual body, out from which the high angelic nature 
gleams, even as a light shines through its enclosing vase ; the Paint- 
ing, which images life, but life in glorious transfiguration ; Poetry, 
with its ‘ thoughts that breathe and words that burn,’ and its numbers 
rolling and reverberating through the soul’s depths, like the organ’s 
tones through a minster’s ailes; Music, with its mystical enchant- 
ments, ‘ prisoning the soul and lapping it in Elysium ;’ Romance, with 
its dear witcheries and irresistible fascinations; all this manifold and 
magnificent world is the product of the simple elements we have 
indicated above. 

We have an instinct bidding us aspire to somewhat beyond the 
Present and Visible, and yearning for alliance and intercommunion 
with a Power less mutable and feeble, and more enduring and per- 
fect than ourselves, and the result is Religion, with its injunctions 
and interdicts, its exalting hopes and its overcoming dreads, its sym- 
bols and ceremonials, and its worship of vast variety and manifold 
accompaniment. 

Once more : we are liable to casualty and disease. And the result 
is Medicine, which, for its uses, explores every kingdom of Nature, 
searching through sea, air, and land; analyzing all substances and 
revealing their most occult properties; and Surgery, which unfolds 
the cunning mechanism of the human frame, running the blind round 
of the life-current through even its scarce visible channels, and 
threading, one by one, those inconceivably delicate fibres, which 
spread their tracery through and around every portion of this fabric 
‘so fearfully and wonderfully made ;’ both, meanwhile, in the quest 
of remedial agencies, originating a thousand inventions and dis- 
coveries. 

So it is, then, that our natural wants and desires, acting on the 
means furnished bythe Creator in the worlds of matter and of thought, 
tend to develope man’s Capacities, and accomplish the work of human 
Civilization. And how marvellous the spectacle! Out of a few 
simple elements mingled in man’s physical and mental structure, a 
result is compounded not less various and vast than Nature itself; 
awful in grandeur and resplendent in beauty, bearing the crown and 
sceptre of authentic majesty and power, even the World of Civili- 
gation! Does not Man show herein, that he was indeed, ‘ made in 
the image of God,’ and that, in some humbler degree, he is like his 
Divine Original, a creator? Compare this earth in its primeval con- 
dition, and Man in the savage state, with the same earth when it has 
passed under cultivation, and the same Man in a state of high civili- 
zation, and say if a process has not here been wrought in some sort 
akin to that of old, which inspired ‘the morning Stars to sing together, 
and all the Sons of God to shout for joy !’ 
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It remains now to enumerate sundry causes, which so modify the 
action of those already considered, as to impart to the Civilization of 
different Communities diversities of form, aspect,and spirit. Among 
these causes, is the Geography of a country, including its soil, climate, 
and physical outlines. These must, as matter of course, communi- 
cate some direction, as well as fix some limitation, to man’s activity, 
since it belongs to him not to create, but to apply means and materiais 
furnished to his hand. ‘That the inhabitants of the Tropics should 
differ from those of the Polar regions, and the dwellers in the Tem- 
perate zones from both, in manners, ways of life, and general cha- 
racter, and again, that the inhabitants of inland and those of mari- 
time regions should exhibit similar diversities, we should naturally 
anticipate, and our anticipation is fully justified by experience. 

For example, the Oriental and the European worlds, peopled by 
the same original stock, exhibit forms of society, features of cha- 
racter, and habits of life, very distinctly and widely at variance. Of 
the East, fixedness, immobility, is a characteristic so strongly marked, 
as to strike the most superficial observer. ‘Thousands of years have 
wrought scarce the slightest change either in its political and religious 
systems and social institutions, or even in the minor usages of daily life. 

The European World, on the contrary, is characterized quite as 
strongly by change, revolution, progress. The East has, indeed, had 
its convulsions and its changes of dynasty. But its changes were 
but the substitution of one race for another to mount the same throne 
and wield the self-same sceptre, and its convulsions were like ocean’s 
storms, which, after all their fury and uproar, subside, leaving each 
bound and barrier as before. But the convulsions of Europe have 
often changed the character of entire communities, and re-cast the 
whole structure of their social life ; and its History, through alternate 
advance and retrogression, has been, on the whole, the History 
of Progress. The political governments of the East are Despotisms, 
subordinating the citizen’s substance, liberty, and even life, to the 
arbitrary will of an individual inheriting the sceptre by right divine. 
The governments of Europe, even the least liberal, are very far 
removed from pure absolutism. In public sentiment there exists an 
incalculable force for the subject's protection against despotic caprice, 
a protection scarce known in name beyond the Mediterranean and 
Euxine. At the same time, European society is stirring with a uni- 
versal and irrepressible movement toward a higher than the existing 
degree of liberty. 

The Religion of the East is a tremendous Polytheism, which counts 
Man as nothing, and the Divinity as every thing; demanding for 
worship, the entirest Po of soul before the throne of the 
Supreme, and demanding little beside. The abjectness of spirit 
lineally begotten of a Theism so terrible, may perhaps aid in solving 
a problem, which every where meets one in the East, that is, the 
trivial value put upon human life. To this peculiar religion may be 
traced also the characteristic features of Oriental Art; its Architec- 
tural piles so vast and colossal, as to move wonder even in this, the 
very age of Mechanism ; its gigantic and monstrous Sculpture, so 
enigmatic to the cursory beholder. Man, it would seem, was counted 
too insignificant for representation by canvass or marble, and the 
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spread their tracery through and around every portion of this fabric 
‘so fearfully and wonderfully made ;’ both, meanwhile, in the quest 
of remedial agencies, originating a thousand inventions and dis- 
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means furnished bythe Creator in the worlds of matter and of thought, 
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Civilization. And how marvellous the spectacle! Out of a few 
simple elements mingled in man’s physical and mental structure, a 
result is compounded not less various and vast than Nature itself; 
awful in grandeur and resplendent in beauty, bearing the crown and 
sceptre of authentic majesty and power, even the World of Civili- 
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It remains now to enumerate sundry causes, which so modify the 
action of those already considered, as to impart to the Civilization of 
different Communities diversities of form, aspect, and spirit. Among 
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and physical outlines. These must, as matter of course, communi- 
cate some direction, as well as fix some limitation, to man’s activity, 
since it belongs to him not to create, but to apply means and materials 
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time regions should exhibit similar diversities, we should naturally 
anticipate, and our anticipation is fully justified by experience. 

For example, the Oriental and the European worlds, peopled by 
the same original stock, exhibit forms of society, features of cha- 
racter, and habits of life, very distinctly and widely at variance. Of 
the East, fixedness, immobility, is a characteristic so strongly marked, 
as to strike the most superficial observer. Thousands of years have 
wrought scarce the slightest change either in its political and religious 
systems and social institutions, or even in the minor usages of daily life. 

The European World, on the contrary, is characterized quite as 
strongly by change, revolution, progress. The East has, indeed, had 
its convulsions and its changes of dynasty. But its changes were 
but the substitution of one race for another to mount the same throne 
and wield the self-same sceptre, and its convulsions were like ocean’s 
storms, which, after all their fury and uproar, subside, leaving each 
bound and barrier as before. But the convulsions of Europe have 
often changed the character of entire communities, and re-cast the 
whole structure of their social life ; and its History, through alternate 
advance and retrogression, has been, on the whole, the History 
of Progress. The political governments of the East are Despotisms, 
subordinating the citizen’s substance, liberty, and even life, to the 
arbitrary will of an individual inheriting the sceptre by right divine. 
The governments of Europe, even the least liberal, are very far 
removed from pure absolutism. In public sentiment there exists an 
incalculable force for the subject’s protection against despotic caprice, 
a protection scarce known in name beyond the Mediterranean and 
Euxine. At the same time, European society is stirring with a uni- 
versal and irrepressible movement toward a higher than the existing 
degree of liberty. 

The Religion of the East is a tremendous Polytheism, which counts 
Man as nothing, and the Divinity as every thing; demanding for 
worship, the entirest prostration of soul before the throne of the 
Supreme, and demanding little beside. The abjectness of spirit 
lineally begotten of a Theism so terrible, may perhaps aid in solving 
a problem, which every where meets one in the East, that is, the 
trivial value put upon human life. To this peculiar religion may be 
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Divinity alone worthy of visible presentment. But the task of 
shaping a semblance of a Being so mysterious and awful; a Being 
regarded by them less asa Person than as an omnipotent Force, a 
mere Existence, impersonal and absolute ; was one under which the 
mind quailed and sank helpless. And therefore in the grotesque and 
colossal Sculptures, and the mountainous Architectural Piles of the 
East, we seem to behold the products of an Imagination struggling 
with conceptions too vast for its compass, and hence endeavoring to 
make some approximation to the reality, by heaping up the irregular 
and huge invisible forms. 

The Religion of Europe, on the contrary, is milder and less mys- 
tical in its character. Its Divinity is an actual Person, invested with 
definite personal attributes ; in a word, the Infinite and the Perfect 
of Humanity. His worship is not an abject prostration of soul, but 
rather a lofty humility, a spirit which is at once modest and upward- 
looking ; and an inseparable part of such worship is love and active 
kindness to all living creatures. Mab, in its estimate, instead of being 
insignificant even to nothingness, is a creature of unutterable dignity 
and worth, and regarded by the Divinity with perpetual and tenderest 
solicitude. Aceordingly, European institutions, even where most 
imperfect, all bear witness to the importance of the individual Man, 
and Government, where least liberal, points to the citizen’s welfare 
as its principal object. The Arts, too, recognize the same idea of 
the worth of Humanity. Sculpture and Painting find their chief 
occupation in representing the human form, and depicting the ‘ hu- 
man face divine ;’ and Architecture, instead of issuing from an imagi- 
nation overborne and crushed by conceptions of the vast and inde- 
finable, is the fruit rather of an imagination buoyant and free to realize 
a simple and clearly defined Beauty. 

Now, though we say not that these striking differences between the 
Oriental and European worlds are attributable to a single cause, yet 
we do hold that, among the several causes of such differences, the Phy- 
sical Geography occupies a prominent place. Cast your eye on the 
map of Asia. You see a vast continent encircled by an immense 
ocean, which, itself seeming the bounding wall of the habitable 
world, offers no inducement to attempt passing beyond it. From the 
centre this continent stretches away thousands of miles toward every 
point of the compass; possessing no inland sea and but few lakes 
and rivers; here intersected by vast burning deserts, and there by 
lengthened chains of lofty mountains; and the whole bathed in the 
fierce rays of a torrid sun. Shows not this spectacle like the very 
home of fixedness and immutability? What is there in Nature’s 
aspect here to instigate change, or so much as suggest the thought of 
it? What to give birth to movement in any kind? What, least of 
all, to fuel an unquenchable ardor of enterprise in all departments of 
human activity? Vast spaces must be slowly traversed by land 
journeys; or sandy deserts must be faintingly crossed beneath 
scorching suns, amid lethal winds, and in jeopardy to perish of 
thirst; or enormous and difficult mountain-ridges must be wearily 
clambered over; before the several communities of this continent 
can meet for interchange. Hence Commerce, by necessity tardy in 
its reciprocations, as well as liable to frequent casualty and interrup- 
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tion, must needs too be scanty in amount. Manufactures must, of 
course, share the fate of Commerce, the one being stimulant and 
feeder to the other. And with the drovping of both these, must lie 
dormant the industry and inventive activity, which else find scope in 
many a useful and ornamental art. A fervid sun and a soil respond- 
ing with plenty to the slightest labor, at once diminish the sum of 
the physical wants, and produce for them an abundant supply, and so 
unite in multiplying inducements to quietude and inaction. 

Now these several causes combined, go far, we think, toward ac- 
counting for the fixed, unvarying character of the East, and its trans- 
mission, from age to age, of the same institutions and usages of life. 
And in this immutability of the popular character and life, lies a plau- 
sible explanation of their submission to systems of Government 
always completely arbitrary, anc often tyrannous and cruel to the 
extremest degree. And do not these absolute and oppressive Sove- 
reignties, in connexion with the aforenamed Geographical peculiari- 
ties, cast much expository light on the tremendous Religions of the 
East? In any case, these Religions, once established, must needs 
réact, by their formidable character and crushing weight, to perpe- 
tuate that condition of things, and that form of human nature, out of 
which they originally sprang. 

Turn now to the map of Europe. You behold a continent at once 
limited in extent, and exceedingly diversified in physical features. 
Numerous inland seas and navigable streams furnish highways ready- 
made for easy, rapid, and secure Commercial interchanges, while, in 
its varieties of soil and mineral products, this territory yields abun- 
dance of Commercial material. Commerce stimulates, if not creates, 
Manufactures, and the twain call into being a thousand sciences and 
arts, and furnish scope for industry in innumerable forms. No far- 
spreading deserts separate one community from another; few moun- 
tain-ranges lift their dividing walls between neighboring nations; no 
natural obstacle, in a word, bars the free communication of each 
with all other parts of the continent, or forbids the propagation of 
whatever light may spring up in one quarter, to all quarters beside. 
A region not too vast for neighborhood and unity, and yet extended 
enough to allow free expansion ; not in its parts so like as to beget 
a wearisome monotony, nor yet so dissimilar as to distract ard forbid 
wholeness of impression; traversed in every direction by noble 
streams, and holding in its bosom many a sea, where the fleets of Com- 
merce or the navies of War may ride without impinging; a region, 
in one word, where a various and liberal Nature is alive with a per- 
petual and efficient activity, does it not seem, at the first glance, to 
be the indigenous abode of human energy, movement, change, pro- 

ess 1 
o We have already spoken briefly of Religion under one aspect, as 
aiding to illustrate the influence of Physical Geography on Civiliza- 
tion. We are now, rather more at large, to contemplate it under a 
different view, as being itself an agent in the work of Civilization. 
For the sake of definiteness, we shall continue our parallel between 
the Oriental and European worlds. As before intimated, Religion 
borrows not only its exterior semblance, but much of its informing 
spirit from the character of the community in which it exists: But, 
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once established, it becomes in turn a Creator, and exerts a most po- 
tent agency in moulding a nation’s character and ways of life. The 
differing characters of the East and the West may be traced, in a 
very considerable degree, to their religious diversities. 

The Oriental Religion is the Religion of Nature; that is, the 
result of Reason acting on the materials furnished by the ordinary 
phenomena of the great system, whereof ourselves are a part. 

The Religion of Europe is the Religion of Revelation ; a system 
coming from immediate, extra-natural inspiration, and therefore re- 
flecting in its character the perfection of its original. The European 
differs, we apprehend, from the Oriental system mainly in the three 
particulars following : 

I. In teaching, in contradistinction to the Pagan multiplicity of 
Divinities, that God is one —in sovereignty alone — unmatched in 
power and perfections. 

II. In proclaiming with distinctness and emphasis the soul’s im- 
mortality, and the intimate dependence of the character and condi- 
tion of the coming life on the character and condition of the present. 

III. In ordaining benevolence to Man, as an indispensable part of 
duty to the Supreme Power. 

Now it needs but a glance to perceive that these three doctrines 
must be exceedingly prolific in momentous results, and that wherever 
they are practically recognized, they cannot but stamp a deep and 
peculiar impression on the general mind. The concentration of the 
religious sensibilities on a single Object absolutely perfect, must con- 
tribute largely to their healthfulness and vigor, while it raises the 
general tone of moral sentiment and purpose. 

The distinct disclosure of an interminable life beyond the pre- 
sent, introduces into the mind an element of incalculable force, and 
suited to agitate our nature through the entire compass of its activi- 
ties. The doctrine is a dim one to the Eastern contemplation, as it 
has been ever to the Pagan perception. Disfigured with chimeras 
like the Metempsychosis, it is shorn immeasurably of the clearness 
and operative force with which it stands in the Christian faith. 

And, finally, che doctrine of Benevolence, or Social Love, has 
wrought with prime efficiency in moulding the European Civiliza- 
tion. With most emphatic truth was it called by its Author a ‘ new 
commandment.’ For of Pagan antiquity, and of the East even now, 
the practical doctrine is, that men should ‘ love their friends and hate 
their enemies.’ The lines which enclose kindred, clan, tribe, or 
country, are bounds which unevangelized Benevolence rarely over- 
passes with its good offices. Whatsoever lies beyond, is mostly ene- 
my’s territory, a legitimate field for pillage and waste, and where the 
ordinary maxims of justice and mercy have no binding force of ap- 
pliance. The illuminated Greek fixed the single scornful epithet of 
‘ Barbarian’ on all beyond the borders of his tiny peninsula, and the 
high-hearted Roman beheld, with equal moral sensibility, and similar 
gratification, the lions of the Lybian desert and the Dacians of the 
Danube mangle each other in mutual slaughter. — : 

It is totally the opposite with the Social Love of the Christian Code. 
It suffers no restriction on the reach of its kind offices. It tolerates 
no limitation on its sympathy or its charitable functions. It breaks 








Ae ; 
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down every barrier that lifts itself to separate man from man. 
It expunges from its vocabulary the very name of enemy. And 
wherever man is, of whatever color, country, name, or character, 
there it recognizes a fitting object not only of justice and mercy, but 
of love and active kindness. 

Of such a doctrine as this, the practical working is not confined to 
its excellent moral influences, and its auspicious bearing on human 
happiness. It operates to band men more closely and generally 
together in every way, in their wishes and hopes, their schemes, enter- 
prises, and endeavors. There is no more striking feature of the pre- 
sent age, than the wide prevalence of the principle of Association. 
The improving changes which for the last few years have been 
rapidly passing over the face of the world, owe more to this than to 
all causes beside. The individual strength and means which could 
effect little or nothing, are enabled, when combined, to work results 


‘that seem rather like magic than sober reality. The denizens of the 


‘land of the cypress and myrtle,’ and the dingy tribes of the far Isles 
of the Sea, are brought, by Association, beneath the healing beams 
of the ‘Sun of Righteousness.’ And by Association the extremes 
of a wide continent are drawn into close neighborhood, and immense 
oceans are flitted over on vaporous wings, in the face of opposing 
tempest and tide. 

Now, while all perceive how largely these wondrous results are 
traceable to the principle of Association, few perhaps recognize, 
what is nevertheless true, that this potent cause is the legitimate re- 
sult of the second great Law of the Christian code. And here we 
may see verified, what is doubtless the fact universally, that the prac- 
tical adoption of Christian principles works auspiciously for the life 
that now is, as well as for that which is to come. 

But we are admonished to bring our remarks to a close. Of the 
thousand practical reflections suggested by our theme, we will give 
utterance to but one, and that is, ‘ Despise nothing; despise no 
man.’ Civilization is a single grand process, developing under the 
auspices of the Supreme Perfection, and from the grandeur of the 
work, a dignity and importance are thrown on every person and every 
thing entering into the boundless complication. Therefore, despise 


not. D. H. B, 


WHISPER OF ONE UNBELOVED, 


— 


FROM THE GERMAN OF BURGER. 


Hast thou not measured out the lot While in the grove, and mead, and plain, 


Of love to every creature due? The tree and shrub, the moss and weed, 
Then why am I alone forgot, Both love and well are loved again, 

O Nature! thou my mother too? No fair one by my side I lead ! 
Where or in pen or forest roved, For me, matured by sweet desire, 

What breathing thing in air or sea, No honey’d fruits of pleasure grow ; 
That never was at one time loved ? Since kindles not for me that fire 

Oh! loved is every thing but me! Which only in one breast can glow. 
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¥ rve times the earth swam round the sun, 
Five years their ripening course had run, 
And i still travelling, clambering still, 
Stood up at last on Manhood’s hill: 
Steigteene alike in mind and frame, 
But marred with features still the same : 
Still finding daily on my road, 
‘The worth that Beauty’s charm bestow’ d: 
Still feeling more, the more I grew, 
The pains its want engenders too. 
In crowdswhen eyes my form would scan, 
I scarce could feel myselfa man ; 
And in thedance, whose joyous sight 
I relished with a child’s delight, 
When eyes and jewels rivals shine, _ 
When music’s voice, and woman’s join, 
When senses and when satins swim, 
When bounds the spirit with the limb, 
And feet unconscious mark the strain, 
Nor need a mandate from the brain; 
For music’s motion-giving thrill 
Performs the office of the will ; 
Even there I seldom stirred, from fear 
The light satiric laugh to hear. 
Not oft I walked by woman’s side, 
Restrained if not by fear by pride: 
Her choice of guides is eyer shown 
In forms more lofty than her own, 
As if the spirit that defends, 
On towering height alone attends. 


*T was not alone from shame or fear 

Of cold neglect, or bitter sneer, 

t That I would shun her glowing rays, 

' And softly tread her flowery ways, 

But lest the serpent Love might spring, 
And once again my bosom sting : 

And most I feared the passions’ might 
In springs fresh morn of rosy light, 
When all creation wears his hue, 

oe bathes in oe ee dew ; 
When a s throng every grove, 
And flowers, far as they can, mabe love. 
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§ Jamais, jamais, je ne serai aime comme }j’aime !’ 





[ July, 






PASSAIC: 






A GROUP OF POEMS TOUCHING THAT RIVER. 
BY FLACCUS. 


‘On could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme; 
Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dyll, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing, full,’ 


DennamM. 


TALE THIRD, 


THE WORTH OF BEAUTY: OR, A LOVER’S JOURNAL. 


CANTO II.—SECOND LOVE. 


De Sesvicne, 


For then the heart’s door stands ajar, 
And entrance there is easier far ; 

For then by abstinence subdued, 

The hungry heart looks out for food ; 
And oft in that impetuous hour, 

Will crop the weed or poisonous flower, 
Unsated, till the inward groan 
Declares too late the mischief done. 


So when the sun first warmed my blood, 

As the young year began to bud, 

And when the fair spring-softened throng 

Shed round their glances, languid, long, 

I ever shunned, by trial wise, 

The dangerous bliss of woman’s eyes ; 

And yet, despite my previous pain, 

oad anes at last menseaese again : 
rawn knowing, fearing, shrinking, tame 

As silly moth, within the —" 

And that too not in spring’s soft hour, 

But when hot summer curis the flower. 

Love grew, I scarce know how or where, 

But first in church I felt the snare, 

Which fastened by long gazing there : 

Too much I ened for she was one 

My reason loudly bade me shun. 


Of queenly step, and form of grace, 

An ever-breathing, ~— face, 

With nostrils thin, lips loosely shut, 

By Nature’s chisel c eanly cu 

‘Which, when caprice turned playful care 
Would more than curl, yet scarce woul 


pout; 
With dark —not dark as midnight — hair, 
Her skin was more than lily fair, 
Whose pearly veil would half reveal 
The routes the truant veins would steal ; 
Whence blushes scarcely dimmed wou 


eam 

Drowned roses through a crystal stream. 
But oh! those eyes, those wondrous eyes ! 
Whose hue all mimic art defies ; 
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Dark their tint by nature given, 

But which through smiles seemed blue as 
heaven ; 

And when a frown-cloud rose to view, 

Black as the car of thunder grew : 

And wide and various as their hue 

Would wander their expression too ; 

Which all unsteady in its range, 

Seemed ever on the brink of change ; 

Still ready, even in anger’s stress, 

To tremble into tenderness. 

Oh! she was glorious in a storm! 

The lofty head, the heaving form, 

The flash, the nostrils fluttering free, 

All, all were fine yet dread to see: 

And brilliant fell the glittering rain 

That followed in the cloudy train, 

And fairer still the peaceful bow 

That oo at last her arching brow. 

— sere with pride and wayward 

Her haughty heart was woman’s still ; 

And ’neath the tempest lay asleep 

A well of feeling, pure and deep, 

O’errunning when the storm was gone, 

To soothe the harms her wrath had done; 

As though the very storm that rushed, 

Had fed and filled the fount that gushed. 


Else had I never learned to love, 
Whom gentleness alone can move : 
And oh! ’t was in that tender hour, 
She swayed me with resistless power ; 
How could she lift, and with a frown 
As deeply, darkly cast me down! 
How like a dog my mistress’ will 

I faithful watched, and followed still! 
Content if only at her feet, 

For even rebuke from her was sweet. 
But pleasing more than outward sense, 
She sparkled with intelligence ; 

Her mind so rare, her wit so smart, 
She won my brain as well as heart: 
Enough: the journal of my breast, 
Kept at the time, must tell the rest. 


— August 26. 
THE JOURNAL. 


As surely as the week rolls round, 

Am | at church devoted found : 

As surely as I take my seat, 

My eyes with Julia’s chance to meet : 

If once it a *t will hap again, 

What mortal nature can refrain 

To watch, despite the sacred place, 

That tempting sight, a lovely face ? 

Young hearts, are! that dread a 
w 


ound, 
For even the church is dangerous ground, 
When placed athwart a vision fair, 
Just seated within eye-shot there : 
In neatest dress, with bonnet sweet, 
Flung loose to chase the summer heat, 
Leaving the glowing charms we see, 
To wooing winds, and glances free : 
While airs which fanning feathers make, 
To waves the slumbering tresses wake ; 
And looks, meant for the desk, may stray 
And light on you along their way. 
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*T is flowery land ; but oh! beware! 
The mischief-maker may be there : 
Should there he catch a poaching heart, 
Poor trespasser! he’ll make it smart; 
For hid among the flowers ’t will find 
Set traps of most imprisoning kind ; 
And may be tangled ere aware, 

Within the mesh of tresses there. 

Those eye-darts shot by Cupid’s bow, 
Would soon to poisoned arrows grow : 
Each hair dipped in Love’s quickening 


spring, 
Would turn a waving snake, and sting. 


Not only is the idle heart 

Endangered by the toiler’s art, 

But even the serious mind may rove ; 

Devotion’s self is kin to Love. 

At solemn hymn, whose stream of 
praise 

A thousand grateful voices raise, 

The heart unfolds its portals wide, 

Unconsciously, to join the tide: 

Whatever passion opes the door, 

Love, ever watchful, stands before, 

Still seeking, in his si rife to win, 

Sly rogue! to slip unnoticed in. 


I caution others; as for me, 

My heart once seared, is safely free : 
Yet thrilled I when her eyes like day 
Would rest on mine though turned away ; 
For there are glances felt, not seen, 
That burn as deep, and pierce as keen. 
To-morrow I can meet her too — 

A walking party ; shall I 

And stir the tide now cabal clear ? 
Pshaw ! nonsense! what havel to fear ? 
The scars of previous wounds o’ergrow, 
And make my bosom love-proof now! 


rt. 
A truce to your arts, pretty maidens! 
Your wae I now can withstand : 
No more bite the lip till it reddens, 
Nor press the pale cheek with the hand ‘ 
I know what a bloom it discloses, 
But ah! ye entice me in vain ; 
I’ve suff so much from the roses, 
They never shall tempt me again. 


Ile 
Nomore your long drooping lashes, 
So modestly bent to the ground ; 
No more with a start shoot your flashes 
So boldly and brilliantly round : 
I know that the motion is brightening, 
But alt! it assails me in vain ; 
My heart is so scarred with the lightming, 
t shuns the encounter again. 


mt, 

No more, when the summer oppresses, 
Uncover the light of the brow ; 

No more let the streams of your tresses 
Run down on your shoulders of snow 

I know that the contrast is pleasing, 
But ah! it allures mein vain; 

I’ve suffered so sadly from freezing _ 
I’ll ne’er brave the snow-storm again $ 
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August 28. | 


Ovex the hills, a sun-bright day, 

Our party took their rambling way: 

Now the rough quarry’s depths pervade, 

And now the cooling woodland shade : 

Now following brooks through deep ra- 
vines, 

Now climbing steeps for distant scenes ; 

And fair that eastern view appeared, 

Which oft my boyhood’s eye had cheered, 

By fairer landscape never blest ; 

White clouds in motion, hills at rest, 

By passing shadows overrun! 

Passaic basking in the sun; 

Far a that task the 7 

Pricking like needle-points the sky : 

Beneath our feet our native town, 

Though humble, bright, because our own. 

Still westward lay our course again ; 

At length a grass-green, winding lane 

Through sheltering woods our footsteps 


rings, 

To one of Nature’s bounties, springs : 
Here sit we down for rest and breath, 

A knotty, spreading oak beneath, 

Whose roots drank from the fount, and 


paid 
The favor back with cooling shade : 
At times, alarmed, some sudden frog 
— in the spring from neighboring 


Without a sound the waters soft 
Pushed up the clean red sand, and oft 
A rising bubble from the spot, 

Bright as a crystal jewel, shot. 


From Julia’s side I kept aloof, 

Not feeling quite temptation-proof, 
When from her head the hat she drew, 
And to the breeze her tresses threw. 
She leaned against the oak for rest, 
With parted lips, and heaving breast ; 
Then laid those dangerous eyes to see, 
Now languid with fatigue, on me : 
Deep, deep their honied weight I felt 
To sink within my heart, and melt. 

I saw my peril, and alarmed 

Drew back in hopes to’scape unharmed : 
Which she observing, bade me look 
For wild-flowers by the running brook. 
I went, for how could I refuse, 

And plucked the rarest I could choose: 
Odd gaping orchis, lilies too, 

Jet s otted, in the marsh that grew; 
And bright lobelia’s flaming blaze, 
That almost blinds the eyes that gaze: 
And I was proud to see them placed 
Within the folds that girt her waist. 


O ’er heaven now warning vapors dun 
Crept darkling, and put out the sun: 
Wrangled the clouds, and fell the fire, 
Struck from their rude collision, nigher. 
Escaping from the shower, we reac 
The sheltering tent of sloping beach : 
There gathered close, we list the strain 
Played on the leaves by pattering rain, 
At times by voice of thunder drowned, 
When his tremendous bass rings round. 


[July, 


So close we grouped that tree beneath, 

I touched her hand — I felt her breath ; 
I scanned her cheek so dainty fair, 

But found no dimmest blemish there. 
There isa power, a spell, a thrill, 

A magnetism, or what you will, 

Whose creepings on the sense encroach, 
At living Beauty’s near approach : 

How did her breath my life-blood seize, 
And wake to billows like a breeze ! 


Returning, would her arm recline, 

All frankly, cordially on mine : 

How dear to manhood’s fondest pride, 
a ee steps to — 
How flashed the overloaded flowers 
With gems, a present from the showers! 
I never landscape saw mere gay, 

Nor bluer sky, nor brighter i 

Had Love been there, I might suppose, 
Seen through his soft mist, all was rose ; 
Fudge! Love has had his ruling hour : 
Thank Heaven! I now defy his power ! 
*T was fit en , in school-boy days, 
To sigh, and melt at beauty’s blaze : 

All that is past ; yet was she sweet! 
Well, so are many that I meet ; 

How flattering too! where’er I 

Her eyes for mine a preference show : 
Poor soul! ’t were pity she should burn 
With passion I can ne'er return : 

I’ll gaze, not love: my course is plain ; 
I’ll reap the bliss, and leave the pain. 

A pleasant life, to roam at will 

On Beauty’s walks attendant still, 

Safe from all rubs that lovers chafe; 
Pleasant indeed — but am I safe ? 


one August 29. 
No! there is danger; all the night 
I saw her like a starry light, og 
More lovely in my visions lone, 
Than in my ao truth she shone. 
’*T is nought when on the sun we gaze, 
If only dazzled by his rays ; 
But when our eyes his form retain, 
Some wound to vision must remain. 
So eyes at Beauty’s presence thrill, 
As ever at fair scenes they will, 
But when ’t is fixed by memory there, 
Still brightly burning, then beware! 


Hence, Love! thou tempting friend, be- 


gone! on; 
That still through flower-fields lead’ st me 
Whose serpent-charm my bosom draws 
To venomed ruin in its jaws: 
I’ll shun her, for it cannot be 
Such eyes could ever smile on me; 
Nor wake those passion-waves again, 
To rack my heart with sickening pain : 
Yet sweetly could I yield me sti 
With closing eyes and passive will, 
In ravishing delight to ride 
Upon that boun ing, sparkling tide, 
Borne onward by the mastering flood, 
To port or breakers, where it would ! 


It must not be; no! from this hour 
I’ll save me, while I have the power : 
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Yet I this very night agreed 

To lend her promised books to read ! 
Well; I will leave them at the door, 

But enter Peril’s courts no more. 

. August 30. 
Foot! madman! thus to venture nigh 
The whirlpool of her dangerous eye : 

I reached the door: herself was there; 
Herself, with smiles all radiant fair : 
She bade me enter: I declined ; 

Then stammering,stagger’d in half-blind. 
There to the window we withdrew ; 
Oh,double fool ! by moonlight too: 
oan deep of love’s insidious draught, 
With reckless, quenchless thirst I quaffed, 
Till midnight drove me home again, ; 

So drunken, giddy, fired in brain 

That my bewildered, reeling head 

Could scarcely find its sleepless bed. 
September 2. 
*T was not,dear maid ! thy noontide light 
That won me with its flashings bright ; 
But thy sweet twilight hue that shone 
Softly on me, and me alone ! 

*T was not thy song of music clear, 
That rings to ravish all that hear ; 

But oh! thy gently breathing tone 
Murmured to me and me alone! 

All force, all dazzling, fails to move, 
For softness is the soul of love. 


lL 
Softness, sure though gentle power, 
Even the rudest breast can sway : 
As the mildly-dropping shower 
Wears the rigid ice away. 
Cupid knows, so binds together 
Plume with barb upon his dart, 
Never shaft without the feather 
Found the quick within the heart : 
All the ways of passion prove 
Softness is the soul of love. 


It. 
Smiling ripples curl more sweetly 
Round the lips which dew-drops steep ; 
Glances melt us more completely, 


When through éd lids they peep. 
Venus, when — er roses, 
One she wished of killing hue, 


Round the glance the bud discloses, 
Showers of mossy lashes threw. 

All that moves must pently move: 

Softness is the soul of love. 


11. 
Manhood dons his gentlest manner, 
When at winning he would be; 
War with roses wreaths his banner, 
Sheathes the steel, and bows the knee : 
Eyes that fail with beaming bnghtly, 
Vanquish when in tears they glide; 
Flashing sunbeams move us lig of 
*T is the moon that wakes the 
All the arts of lovers prove 
Softness is the soul of love. 


Iv. 
Sighing is the tone for wooing 
eee lover best beseems : 
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Words that win, come softly flowing, 
Like the lulling song of streams. 

Vows of love and truth devoted, 
Vainly at the bosom cast, 

When on waves of music floated, 
Ever reach their port at last! 

All that moves must gently move: 

Softness is the soul of love. 


September 5. 


To-nicuT at Julia’s house we meet : 

Oh ! hours to be, of rapture sweet ! 

How will I feast on love’s repast, 

And triumph, while her favors last! 

And will she change? it cannot be; 

Still will I dream in her I see 

A mind too high, a heart too warm, 

To spurn a lover for his form : 

A breast with feeling gushing o’er, 

That asks for love, and asks no more. 

Away with pause! it is too late 

To dread, to shrink, to hesitate; 

My doom, my fate, I must abide, 

And sink or swim, I’m on the tide! 

Then let me:revel on that brow, 
Though mad the act, and worse than 


vain 
I’ll quaff the luscious poison now, 
And leave to sober hours the pain! 


September 6. 


I went ; fair crowds my sight surprise : 
The room was starry with their eyes; 
But she was all surpassing fair : 

One calla-flower ran round her hair, 
And wreathed it like a hunter’s horn : 
The chaste, the only jewel worn. 

Pure was her robe of virgin white, 

Her eyes flashed round consuming light ; 
Yet oft on those she favored well 

Softly as mellow moonlight fell. 

But scarce a solitary glance 

Would light on me, unless by chance 
— the — she sho = around, 4 

ome straggling ray my features found, 

And brilliant oiae but cold to me 

As flash of phosphorescent sea : 

Alas! those eyes with homage vain, 

On others showered their sparkling rain. 
Supreme my rival stood ’mid these, 

Nor left untried all arts to please ; 

She sang — his voice the praise supplied : 
She danced -— and he was by her side 
In pride of form and grace of limb 
What could I do to cope with him ? 
Hurt at the sight, but not depressed, 
For trial roused, not sunk my breast ; 

I sought her hand when he resigned, 
But she through feigned fatigue declined ¢ 
I told her, stung, I craved no more 
Than others had received before : 
Piqued, she replied all proudly then, 
She danced with whom she pleased, and 


when : 
Rushed to my brow the burning blood — 
Fired with revenge and shame I stood 
One maddening moment, then withdrew, 
And to the open garden flew : 
How — the scene to which I fled ¢ 
Cool was the night-air to my head ; 
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The moon sailed high, and flowers and 
trees 

Bent listening to the whispering breeze : 

Dear Nature! ever pure as fair, 

How soothing came thy gentle air! 

Thy light, how chaster than the glare, 

Thy murmuring voices, than the din 

Of noisy mirth —I left within! 


September 7. 
Ox’r thy bosom’s trackless snow 

Love's light foot has never trod j 
And should he once essay to go, 

Its cold would freeze the little god. 
Fool! fool ! with all my previous pain, 
To rush into the trap again, 

But now, farewell to love and thee ! 
The world has nobler aims for me: 
Enough,enough ; henceforth we part — 
I’ll close my journal, and my heart ; 


Resolved no more to be beguiled 
By such a wayward, peevish child. 
— September 14, 
In vain ! six days of bitter pain 
Have driven me back to love again : - 


Despite my stern resolve to burst 

A bond so sweet, yet so accursed. 

Alas ! our eyes at church did meet ; 

Oh! glance too ravishingly sweet ! 

My soul leaped tomy eyestosee 9» 
One gaze of kindness bent on me : 

It told of sorrow for my pain — 

It told of wish for peace again ; 

1t told beside of pride misused — 

That eyes might speak what lips refused. 


It told enough to bring me back ; 

Oh! yes; come torture, flame, or rack, 
Better thy glance, though raging bright, 
Than absence’ dull funereal night ; 
The one is life of painful inouth, 

The other, gloomy, chilly death ; 

And like the soul, the heart will cling 
To life, however sharp its sting. 


All lost my patience and command, 
Last night I went, guitar in hand, 

And ’neath her window, thus my wrong 
Poured out upon the night, in song : 


1 
The heart no deeper gloom cari know 
Than absence’ tomb-like solitude : 
I better bore thine anger’s glow, 
Than the dull peace which has ensued. 


Il. 
Give back mine eyes thy form again — 
Give but mine ears thy quickening 


voice, 
And though thy glances flash disdain, 
And words speak daggers, I Il rejoice. 


Ill. 
For oh! reproach I could forgive, 
Howe’er it jarred my brain to hear ; 
And even thy fury’s rage outlive, [near.’ 


‘To know but this— that thou wert 


Iv. 


Acharm thy words, thy looks contain, 
— numbs their power to harm oF 
Like chanted rage, and pictured a, 
*T is beauty, and ’t is music still. 


Vs 


For shot through eyelids plumed like 
those, [share ; 
Thy glance must of their softness 
And through those lips the curse that 


ows, 
Comes sweetened from the honey 
there. 


vi. 


I must return — though doubly curst ; 
—— all thy lightnings scathe my 
rain 
I care not — I have known the worst — 
For absence owns no master-pain. 


September 15. 
Wir a cold eye, and burning brain, 

I stiffly sought her doors again : 

My presence smiles of favor sweet, 

And kindly words resistless greet ; 

And though our quarrel and my pain 
She ventured not to touch, ’t was plain 
She saw, and strove with smiles to heal 
The wounds her pride had made me feel : 
She begged me join, in her sweet way, 
A party for the Falls to-day : 

And did I yield? oh! yes— oh! yes! 
She smiled, and could I then do less? 
Dear eyes! be cruel as ye will, 

One kindly gaze secures me still! 


Oh! in reason’s spite I love thee, 
Though thy sweets be mixed with woes: 
Who, though teasing be the briar, 
Would not bear it for the rose ? 
When with scorn thr lip is curling, 
Till, revolting at the chill, 
Pride would bid me love no longer, 
One dear smile will win me still. 


Oh! those tones of silver sweetness, 
Though reproachful or perverse, 
Who that listens would not freely 
For their music bear their curse ? 
When with bitter taunt they spurn me, 
Till, with heart upon the rack, 
From the cruel sound I turn me, 
One kind vord will bring me back. 


Ill. 


Oh! those eyes of sunny brightness ! 
Oft, alas! too dazzling bright ; 

Still, who would not bear their burning, 
For the glory of their light ? 

When with stormy wrath they lighten, 
And my wincing spirit gall, 

With a flame whose torture maddens, 
One soft tear will quench it all. 
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September 16. 


Ox! day of wo! — but let me tell 

The facts in order that befel : 

A morn so fresh, so sweet, so clear, 
Scarce thrice is matched within the year : 
—_ were the faces, bright the skies ; 
With smiling heavens shone smiling eyes. 
‘The merry laugh, the silver song, 
Poured ceaseless as we rode along; 

And Julia shone above the rest, 

The brightest, wittiest, merriest, best. 
But rarely I to mirth gave way ; 

I was too happy to be gay : 

For she was kind as she was fair, 

And more, my rival was not there. 


By noon our journey’s goal was found, 
here all indeed was fairy ground : 
For summer’s sun has never smiled 
On spot more brightly, purely wild. 
*T was where Passaic, scared from sleep, 
First takes at Little Falls the leap : 
For miles above, the lazy tide 
Saunters along from side to side, 
All blindly on its doubling track, 
Though onward still, oft wandering back, 
‘Through boggy marsh and tangled wood, 
Where the shy wood-cock loves to brood : 
But sudden from its torpid dream 
Horrors awake the slumbering stream ; 
It hears too late the warning roar 
Of the van-current, sent before, 
Then whirled along with mighty sweep, 
Breaks tumbling down the sloping steep : 
Lighting around the rocky gloom 
With one live mass of amber foam ; 
Whose spatterings all the margin drench; 
‘Then, hurrying through the rocky trench, 
Pauses, a moment’s rest to take 
In a deep-brimmed, isle-dotted lake ; 
Where walls basaltic steeply stand, 
Square-hammered by 'Time’s iron hand. 
Whose chips and splinters at their base 
Slide tinkling when our steps displace. 


With Julia on the bank I stood, 
Where towers a green and gloomy wood : 
I felt, as close she shuddering clung, 

My hand by hers unconscious wrung : 
Oh! dearest rapture short of heaven, 
Had love, not fear, that pressure given ! 
Long wander we in wonder there, 

Then for our rustic meal prepare: 

On mossy turf the cloth is spread, 

With foam below, trees overhead. 

The wine lay in a rock-rimmed pool, 
Carved by the boring tide, to cool: 
That seems all brimming as it stands, 

A basin left by sa hands, 

Hollowed by some dusk lover brave, 
Wherein his Indian maid might lave. - 
From the high bank o’ergazing there, 

I watched the group of creatures fair, 
With locks astray, and necks bare-white, 
All sitting, kneeling, as they might: 

All laughing, screaming, for the noise 
Of falls o’erwhelmed the usual voice : 
All rose with health, all bright with glee— 
If others shone, oh! did net she ? 


The Worth of Beauty. 


* Down to the tips where roses grew, 





I felt, as doted there my eye, 

I could forswear all mortal joy ; 
Hopes, home, and kindred all resign, 
To clasp that precious form as mine ! 


I join them, and our dinner o’er, 

e clamber round the rising shore : 
We cross the lake in boats, we land ; 
Dig sparkling crystals in the sand : 

In silent pools, a bright surprise, 

The water-lily glads our eyes : 

First gem of flowers the sense that greet, 
As snow-drop white, as jasmine sweet, 
In emerald cup of scalloped brim, 
Moored on the lake to rock and swim. 

I plucked one virgin blossom there, 

And placed it in her raven hair. 


Embarked upon the stream once more, 
We rowed all round the craggy shore : 
Beside a tiny isle we float, 

Scarce larger than our clumsy boat, 

Of huge columnar prisms composed, 

In all their truth of form disclosed : 
Emerging rudely from the flood, 

The pile of stony crystals stood; [push 
Between whose pinching joints would 
The wild-flower stalk and hungry bush. 
Here landing, Julia first, with me, 

The rest push off in sportive glee : 
Beyond our reach they haste; they ’re 
Leaving us helpless there alone. [gone! 
She sat upon the islet’s crown, 

Myself reclining farther down. 


Oh! bright Romance, whose glass of rose 
Abloom on rudest objects throws, 

And kindles even in skies most fair, 

A gleam of sunset glory there : 

I could not view that scene, that maid, 
Nor wish some fitting words were said: 
I , but lost in absent dream, 

She musing watched the silent stream : 
Her lips asleep, I had no heart 

By sound or touch to wake, and part 
Such loving, sweetly-clinging mates, 

To ope such ruby barrier-gates ; 

Scarce for a herald word to tell 

The rendering of the citadel. 

Not long my heart impetuous coyed, 
Leaving that rose-time unemployed : 

I spake, scarce wishing for reply, 

But more to guide her reverie : 

‘ How sweet if like a buoyant boat, 

This isle around the world could float! 
Ourselves the only crew to mark 

All strangest regions from our bark!’ 
As dropped my words, a vacant smile 
Broke into dimples for a while ; : 
But soon the rippling waves there raised, 
Grew calm as those whereon she gazed. 


It chanced ! oh! chance to me most drea 
Her hand lay near, too near my head : 
No charm so robs me of command, 

As such a round, soft, snowy hand: 
There lay the pearl more prized than gold, 
That I would part with all to hold! 

My eyes sailed every vein of blue, 
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And nails of sea-shell tint would peep ; 
Paused on the silken down to sleep, 
On wavy dimples rose and sunk, 

Till, with indulgence dizzy drunk, 

My lips so near — could man resist ? 
Forgive me, Wisdom, if I kissed ! 


If from those craggy rocks among, 

And adder’s fang her hand had stung, 
She had not more revolted sprung! 
‘What means this rudeness? hence! be- 
Insult me thus, because alone! [gone!’ 
Shame! thy advantage to abuse, 

And put to such unworthy use!’ 
Onaehell dumb-struck — for what could I 
My dropping head I hid away : [say ? 
Which waked more mercy in her eye, 
Than had my cunningest reply ; 

For soon relenting at my shame, 

She softening said : ‘I would not blame 
Thy fault too harshly ; come! be friends; 
Here is my hand — our quarrel ends : 

I pardon what has past before, 

But never show such rudeness more !’ 


Oh! woman! amare when flashing pride 
High on thy cloudy brow doth ride; 
But ah! moresweetly, truly fair, 

When Mercy’s bow is bended there! 

I take the hand that caused my wo, 

Yet will not, cannot let it go: — 

Then to her wondering face uprise 
Imploring, meek, my brimming eyes; 
For in love’s furnace-heat at han 

Tears ever ready-melted stand : 
Touched with her kindness to the heart, 
I could not bear unheard to part, 

With charge of rudeness on my head, 
So foreign to my nature, laid: 

And bent to wipe that stain away, 

I said — all that I should not say : 

‘ Oh’t was not rudeness that profaned 
The hand these burning lips have stained : 
No coarse desire the blame can share, 
Which love, and love alone must bear: 
Nay, start not! thoushalt hear me first ; 
My swelling heart must gush, or burst: 
If deepest longing for thy sight, 

If fever-flame by day and night ; 

A flame with tortures though alive, 

*T is all the light that earth can give; 

If will to part with all 1 prize, 

To follow, worship, watch thine eyes ; 
in harm to shield, in pain to heal — 

If this be love, ’t is love I feel! 

‘Oh ! struggle not, but hear me speak : 
If trath like this thy bosom seek, 
Uncouth, unworthy though I be, 
Not all unheard, I’ ve prayed to thee! 


Wonder and rage were on her brow ; 

I saw the lightning as it broke, 

And shuddering wait the thunder-stroke: 
‘Unhand me! what! forgiven but now, 
To heap fresh insult on me thus! 
Unmanly act, and tyrannous: 

With no retreat, no rescue near, 


Compelled thy loathesome s uit to hear ! 
Secs not ! — forever from me go! 
J must protect myself; but know . 
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I seek no mate to match with me, 
And least of all, a mate like thee! 
With swelling form, and rigid head, 

Up to the topmost rock she fled ; 

She stood — she towered ! — while in her 
Shone like a star the lily fair : (hair, 
Some drops of pity gemmed her eye, 
Which pride disdainfully dashed by ; 
With waving hand and piercing note, 
She bids return the wandering boat : 

It comes, but breathless with amaze ; 
Still at the glorious form I gaze: 

As to the burning mountain’s light, 

The hapless peasant turns his sight ; 
Charmed at the fire-tide’s fall, 

Though soon to crush and whelm his all: 
So I, unfelt the ruin near, 

Adored my bright consumer there, 
‘Seveueel ; but ’t was not long, not long, 
Soon rushed the lava-torrents strong, 
And raging, boiling, breast and brain, 
Blistered with tortures —— 


—_— September 17. 


Spurnep, shamed, dishonored, trampled 
down ! [frown : 

Revenge! —there’s none for woman’s 

Oh! that some busy fiend were nigh, 

To lend me charms to win thine eye, 

Till Passion’s cords had bound thee fast, 

Then cast thee off as I am cast! 

Oh! that some rank and foul disease — 

Some pest, some variole, would seize, 

And like a ravening vulture, peck 

The smoothness of that cheek and neck ; 

And dig, in countless loathsome pits, 

About the throne where beauty sits, 

The — of all the charms you che- 
ris 

There in their pampered pride to perish : 

Whate’er will raze their hated bloom, 

Disease or ruin — let it come! 


Oh ! I am mad — oh! God, forgive [live ; 

The curse that stabs what thou mad’st 

That mars one smile which thou hast 
curled 

Round Beauty’s lips to glad the world ! 


whe September 18. 


Baieut thought! bright thought! — what 
need of curse, [worse ? 

When hurrying Time is threatening 

Ay, age will bring thee down more low, 

Than 76 a Se ——- : 

How the bright thought my soul per- 
vades ! fades : 

Just Heaven! I thank thee ! — ty 

This proudest flower of earthly growth, 

This triumph of all-boasting youth, 

May show the rainbow’s wealth of 
bloom, 

But dies the rainbow’s death, in gloom: 

*T is here eternal Justice ks, 

In tones of thunder; for the cheeks 

Where beauty’s damask seal is set, 

For the rich gem ‘ owe Heaven a debt, 

That must be paid in after years, 

With slighted charms, and idle tears. 
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Oh, woman! ’tis thy darkest doom 
To weep the wreck of beauty’s bloom : 
To find the smile, the flash, the sigh, 
Like blunted darts rebounding ffy : 

To find the eye all powerless move, 
Whose contgiienes had kindled love, 
And won the wish as by a spell, 

Of all on whom its moonlight fell ! 


Then toss thy head, my haughty friend, 
The time alll come when this shall end ; 
My charms no withering horrors threat, 
And age will make us rivals yet; 

And I shall spurn as thou dost now: 
Sneer on!— soon time shall bring thee | 
Uncurl the scorn thy lips maintain, [low ; 
And all their ruby juices drain: [wrath, 
Unsheathe thy lightnings! send thy 
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a all the sluices where the hoard, 

The treasure, of thy smiles is stored ! 

Soon, soon the reigning hour is o’er 

Of smiles and glances, when no more 

ml the gazer’s cheek appear 

The bloom of rm ps the blanch of fear, 

As now in the full pride of power, 

Where’er thy dazzling eyebeams shower : 

None, none that feels, can meet thy 
brow, 

Nor at the sunlike vision bow ! 


And, wrinkles, sneers of Time, shall 
streak 

The marble of that brow and cheek, 

And o’er thy charmless visage crawl, 

Like reptiles in a ruined hall, 

Of all, save them, untenanted — 


Queen Beauty’s palace ere she fled : 
There shall they make their dwelling- 
Upon the site of perished grace ; [place 
Usurp the realm of beauty’s wiles, 

And grin upon the throne of smiles! 


Like flaming swords across my path! 
There is a winter drawing nigh, 
Wherein no lightning shaft can fly : 
Pour forth from sunny eyesin streams 
Thy golden flood of noontide beams ! 
















_ END OF PART 1. 


THE HAUNTED MERCHANT. 


BY HARRY FRANCO. 


CHAPTER Ix. 


AMONG OTHER THINGS SHOWS THE BAD EFFECT OF ENTERTAINING TOO GOOD AN OPINION OF OUR 
OWN SPECIES. 




















Jeremtan and our hero rose refreshed from their hard couches: 
and went out to perform their morning ablutions at the moss-covered 
horse-trough at the tavern door. But neither of them murmured at 
having to go through with that necessary duty in such a place; but 
on the contrary, they both acknowledged that it was more invigora- 
ting, and far pleasanter, to wash in the open air, from a clear moun- 
tain stream, than to perform ‘the same office in a confined chamber, 
with stagnant Manhattan water. 

Although it was cold and stormy the night before, the sun was 
now shining bright and warm ; the wind had died away, and the soft 
balmy air was filled with the pleasant and cheerful notes of myriads 
of twittering birds. The tavern was situated in one of the pleasant- 
est valleys in Massachusetts, with a shallow but swift and sparkling 
stream running close by the door. The hills, which rose to a good 
height on either side, were covered to their very summits with beau- 
tiful trees, while all the level lands were under a high state of culti- 
vation ; and although the white farm-houses which were scattered 
along the valley did not wear a very comfortable appearance, on close 
inspection, yet they were highly picturesque at a distance. There 
were large flocks of snowy sheep feeding upon the delicate white 
clover that grew upon the hilly fields, and numerous herds of fat and 
lordly-looking cattle were grazing in the rich meadows by the side 
VOL. XVI. 3 
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of the little stream. Jeremiah declared he had never looked upon 
so fair a scene before, and he thought that the demon of avarice must 
have a strong hold upon a man’s heart, to cause him to leave the plea- 
sant hills and valleys of New-England, to seek for richer soils in the 
flat prairies of the West. 

‘1 know it is very fine,’ said John, whose taste for the sublime and 
beautiful was not fully matured, ‘ but for my part I should much pre- 
fer to look upon a good plate of toast, and some hot coffee, for 1 am ~ 
very hungry.’ ‘ : 

‘And so am I,’ said Jeremiah ; ‘ this fresh air, and these pleasant 
sights and sounds, have given me a very keen appetite.’ 

Our travellers now returned to the tavern, where they found the 
breakfast table spread, and a lady and gentleman, whom they had 
not seen before, just sitting down. John looked upon the table and 
smacked his lips, as his eyes took an accurate inventory of the good 
things with which it was covered ; there were eggs and fried ham, 
apple-pies and waffles, butter and cheese, and rye-and-Indian bread, 
together with a great variety of dishes of the composite order, the 
names of which he did not know. But neither he nor Jeremiah offered 
to sit down, because there were but two chairs in the room, and they 
were occypied by the lady and gentleman, who apparently wished to 
be quite exclusive, and who certainly gave proofs, by their conversa- 
tion, that they were not common kind of people. 

As our hero had never seen the inside of a New-England tavern be- 
fore, he took particular notice of the painted floors, the wooden-bottom 
chairs, the green paper curtains at the windows ; of an old-fashioned 
mahogany secretary, with a large Bible and two or three hymn-books 
placed with religious care on top ; and of the profiles of the family, cut 
in white paper, and hung up in black frames around a yellowish sam- 
pler, with the name and age of the feminine prodigy who worked it 
somewhat ostentatiously emblazoned in gilded letters upon the gla- 
zing ; and of several other little matters, which appeared very odd to 
him, as every thing will appear to travellers, which they may not have 
been in the habit of seeing athome. But all these curiosities did not 
divert John’s mind from the breakfast upon which he feasted with 
his eyes, until his appetite increased to such a degree of intensity, 
that he came very nigh behaving with great rudeness. A modest 
little hazel-eyed girl waited upon table, and poured out coffee for the 
gentleman and lady. 

‘ Young géur! !’ said the lady to the little waiter, ‘ does your father 
keep this establishment ?’ 

. Ves m’am,’ replied she. 

‘Then have the kindness, if you please, Miss,’ said the lady, ‘ to 
request him to come to me.’ 

; The little girl tripped out, -and in a few minutes returned with her 
ather. 

‘Are you the proprietor of this hotel, Sir ?’ inquired the lady. 

‘Wal, I own this house, I believe,’ said the tavern-keeper. 

‘ Do you !— ah, very well,’ said the lady; ‘1 wished to inquire if 
these eggs are fresh laid.’ 

‘ Wal, I can’t exactly say. as to that,’ said the tavern-keeper, ‘ but 
you can try and see.’ 
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‘ That is my lady, Sir,’ said the gentleman, starting upon his feet ; 
' = is very choice in her eggs, and she is n’t up to that kind of 
talk.’ 

‘ Wal, then I guess she might about as well go where she can get 
better,’ replied the landlord. 

Here the gentleman gave evident signs of strangulation, upon 
which the lady exclaimed, ‘ Do n’t, my dear, get excited; do n’t, 1 beg 
of you, for my sake; do be composed; 1 would rather eat addled 
eggs, and rancid butter, and stale bread, and drink muddy, horse-footy 
coffee, all the rest of my days, than to see you unhappy.’ 

The gentleman then assured his lady, that for her sake he would 
be patient, but that nothing but a due regard for her peculiar situa- 
tion could induce him to remain quiet under such treatment. ‘ How- 
ever,’ said the gentleman, shaking his head, ‘I'll put the whole affair 
in the papers, as soon as I return to the city ; if Ido n’t, my name aint 
Jacobs, no how you can fix it!’ 

‘ My dear !’ exclaimed the lady, ‘ what do you mean ?’ 

‘I mean my name aint G. Washington Mortimer, no how: I am 
blest, my dear, if I warn’t thinking of your maiden name, when I 
spoke.’ 

The lady and gentleman continued to eat their breakfast, and to 
find fault with every thing before them. But the tavern-keeper left - 
them to make such comments as they pleased upon his provisions. 

Jeremiah followed him out, and explained to him the cause of his 
being placed in such an unpleasant situation, and requested breakfast 


for himself and companion upon credit ; ee to pay as soon as 


he could get an answer to a letter he had just sent off by the mail 
stage. The tavern-keeper hesitated a long time, but at last con- 
sented to give them a bowl of bread and milk in the kitchen. 

Our travellers now went into the kitchen to get their bread and 
milk, where they found the tavern-keeper’s wife, a very different sort 
of person from her husband. She was very fat, with a florid com- 
plexion, and a thick short neck, which was ornamented with a string 
of gold beads, about the size of gooseberries. She was seated ina 
capacious arm-chair, and one of her hands was employed in holding 
a large horn snuff-box, while the other was occupied in conveying the 
yellow dust to her nostrils. Altogether, she appeared disposed to 
take the world very easy. ‘ Do tell me,’ she said, addressing Jere- 
miah, ‘ if you are all the way from York ? 

‘Yes, madam,’ said Jeremiah ; ‘ we left there the day before yes- 
terday.’ 

: Well, I want to know if York isn’t quite a place ? 

‘It is a large city.’ said Jeremiah. 

‘ Well, I should n’t wonder if it was,’ said the lady; ‘ do tell me if 
you know a man that keeps a shoe-store in Chatham-street ?” 

‘Perfectly well, madam,’ replied Jeremiah. 

‘Well now, do you know he is our son-in-law ?’ 

‘Is he indeed,’ said Jeremiah ;’ what is the gentleman’s name to 
whom you allude ? 

‘ Well, it is Pinkum, to be sure,’ said the lady. 

‘ Then I don’t know him,’ said Jeremiah. 


‘Do tell me!’ said the lady; ‘1 thought you said you did.’ 
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; ‘But there are none een stores in Chasham-mneet; said Jere- 
miah. 

‘ Do tell me if there are!’ said the lady; ‘I wantto know! What 
a pretty creature that young man is !’ — looking at our hero ; ‘ I want 
to know if he is your brother!’ 

‘No, madam,’ replied Jeremiah. 

‘ Well, I thought you did n’t look much alike,’ said the lady. ‘Do 
tell me if his mother war n't dreadful sorry to let him leave her ?’ 

‘He has got no mother,’ said J eremiah. 

‘I want to know!’ said the lady; ‘ precious soul! Huldah, bring 
out a currant pie. And do tell me if either of you has ever expe- 
rienced religion 

‘I am afraid not,’ replied J eremiah, 

‘Do tell!’ replied the querist ; ‘what a pity that such a sweet pretty 
creature should n’t get religion! Huldah, bring out some ham and 
coffee, and give em. Precious souls!’ 

So our travellers made a hearty breakfast; and then the kind- 
hearted landlady called our hero to her side, and having smoothed 
down his hair, she gave him a kiss; and a him, for her sake, to 
try and get religion, which he promised to for he felt very grate- 


ful for his breakfast, and would have promised to undertake any thing 
that he might have been requested to. 

Jeremiah met the gentleman, whom he had seen at the breakfast 
table, smoking a segar on the piazza after his breakfast, and he told 
the stranger of his mishap, and of the unpleasant situation in which 


he found himself in consequence. 

‘I see you have got a watch,’ said the stranger; ‘ why don’t you 
pledge it with the landlord, and then you will be under no obligation 
to him.’ 

‘I would not do that upon any account,’ said Jeremiah, ‘ because 
the watch is not my own; it is one that 1 borrowed from a fellow clerk.’ 

‘Is it waluable ? inquired the gentleman. 

‘I believe it is,’ replied Jeremiah, showing it to the stranger. 

. ‘Yes, it’s very waluable,’ said the stranger ; ‘ too much so to put into 
the hands of such a rascal as the keeper of this house is, any how. 
But I’will tell you what I will do for you. I am going to rousticate 
here with my wife some time, and I'll keep it for you, and come under 
obligation to the landlord for your expenses, until you get your re- 
mittance by mail.’ 

‘I should be very thankful if you would,’ said Jeremiah ; ‘and as 
I am going to take a ramble in the woods with my young companion, 
you would oblige me by taking care of it until I return, for 1 should 
be extremely sorry to injure it.’ 

‘ With the greatest pleasure in the world, Sir,’ replied the stranger, 
‘and I will give you a receipt for it, to prevent accidents.’ 

‘ That will be quite desirable,’ said Jeremiah, ‘ as we are strangers 
to each other.’ 

Accordingly the gentleman took out his memorandum-book and 
wrote a receipt for the watch, and Jeremiah bade him a good morning, 
and went to look after our hero, who was having fine sport with a 
large watch-dog in the stable. And then they set out on a ramble in 
the woods, and a long way they rambled too, and much longer they 
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would have continued to do so, but they began to grow hungry, and 
were obliged to leave all the pleasant allurements of the woods, to 
return to the tavern for their diuner. But when they got there, din- 
ner was over, and Jeremiah being too modest to make a bustle, espe- 
cially as he was living upon credit, they had to wait a long time before 
they could get any thing to eat; and then it was given to them very 
grudgingly. The fat, good-natured landlady was taking her after- 
noon nap, and Jeremiah told the tavern-keeper that he need be under 
no apprehension about getting his pey for their board, as he had put 
abundant security into the hands of Mr. Washington Mortimer, who 
would be responsible for all charges. 

‘ Wal, Mister,’ said the tavern-keeper, ‘I thought you said you 
was from the city ? 

‘So we are,’ replied Jeremiah. 

‘Wal, I never knew before that any greeu-horns quite as green as 
you, ever came from there,’ said the tavern-keeper. 

‘What do you mean!’ exclaimed Jeremiah, a sudden suspicion 
flashing on his mind; ‘ you don’t mean to say that Mr. Mortimer has 

one 
a Wal, I expect he has,’ replied the tavern-keeper ; ‘he started off 
in his shay more than four hours ago.’ 

‘ And has he taken his baggage with him ?’ inquired Jeremiah. 

‘ Wal, all the baggage he had was that she-critter of his ’n, and he 
took her,’ replied the tavern-keeper. 

‘O, oh!’ groaned Jeremiah ; * he has taken my gold watch, that I 
borrowed from one of the clerks! What shall I say, or what can 
Ido!’ 

‘ Never mind, Jeremiah,’ said our hero, ‘ I will give you my watch 
in the place of it, when I get it from the watch-maker’s. 

But Jeremiah was so much overcome at this intelligence, and at the 
recollection of his want of discretion, that he could not eat his din- 
ner, and he left our hero and went away by himself; and when John 
saw him again, his eyes were red, as though he had been crying. 
That night the tavern keeper gave them a bed, but the next day he 
was so cross and surly, that Jeremiah told our hero he would not stop 
another hour in the tavern, but that he would travel on foot to Willow- 
mead Academy, and send a conveyance back for him. But John 
would not listen to such a proposition ; he insisted on accompanying 
Jeremiah, and accordingly they set out on their journey toward 
Willowmead, which was forty miles distant. As their road lay through 
a pleasant country, the time passed swiftly, and they travelled a long 
distance without feeling at all weary. Sometimes they would stop 
to slake their thirst in a clear running brook, and sometimes they 
would stretch themselves out on the dry leaves, beneath the shade of 
a sycamore or a walnut tree, until they were refreshed, and then they 
would continue their journey again. At last, however, they were 
driven by hunger to beg for something to eat at a farm-house door. 
The farmer’s wife civilly asked them to walk in, and then placed be- 
fore them, on a nice white table, a piece of cold veal, some brown 
bread and cheese, and a pitcher of hard cider, of which they partook 
heartily, and having thanked the good woman for her kindness, they 
continued on their way ; but night overtook them at a desolate-looking 
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place. It was on the summit of a bleak hill, with but few signs of 
civilization around them. ‘There were no farm-houses near; and to 
add to their uncomfortable prospects, the sky became suddenly over- 
cast with heavy clouds, and sudden gusts of wind seemed to forewarn 
them of an approaching storm. Jeremiah now bethought himself . 
that they had done a very foolish thing in leaving the tavern, as he 
had directed Mr. Tremlett to write to him at that place, and it was 
probable that a letter with money would arrive there for him that very 
evening. But it was too late for them ta return, and they had no 
other alternative but to push ahead, until they should arrive at a farm- 
house oratavern. Having looked about them in vain for some signs 
of a dwelling-house, they began to descend the hill, which was very 
rugged, although it was a gradual slope. By the time they reached 
the bottom, it was pitch dark, and the rain had begun to pour down 
in torrents; and notwithstanding it was in the summer time, the 
weather was very cold, the wind blew fiercely from the north-east, 
and the big drops of rain struck upon the flesh of our travellers with 
such force that they thought it was hail. 

‘Poor Jack!’ exclaimed Jeremiah, ‘I am afraid you will not be 
able to bear up under this pelting storm. I do not care for myself; 
this cold rain and these rough roads do not make me feel half as un- 
comfortable and wretched as I have often felt, when under the warm 
shelter of a roof, at the harsh replies I have received from a brutal 
employer. Indeed I do not know, Jack, that I should feel very bad, 
even though I were certain that I should never see the sun’s light 
again, for there are none who would shed a tear over me when they 
heard of my death. But there is one, at least, who would weep for 
you, and for his sake as well as your own, I hope we may soon find 
a shelter.’ 

‘ And there is one that would weep for you, Jeremiah,’ said John ; 
‘for I should cry very hard if any thing should happen to you. So 
cheer up, and do n’t be cast down on my account, for I do love you, 
indeed I do.’ 

By this time they had reached the fvot of the hill, when they soon 
came to a wooden bridge which crossed a mill-stream, that foamed 
and fretted over its rocky bottom, and made a much louder noise than 
does many a deeper river. As soon as they crossed the bridge, they 
discovered a mill, and a little farther on they perceived a small but 
bright light glimmering through the darkness. They ran toward it, 
and very happy they felt when they discovered that it proceeded from 
the kitchen-window of a large farm-house. The numerous out- 
houses and a large barn gave promise of good quarters, and our tra- 
vellers entered the house with great confidence of a kind reception. 
As they opened the door, a truly pleasant sight met their eyes. A 
long table was spread on the floor, and a bright, cheerful fire, of good 
stout hickory sticks, burned in the capacious fire- place ; a steaming 
tea-kettle and a frying pan, full of thick slices of ham, which sputtered 
merrily, gave assurance that supper was nearly ready. And long 
shelves full of tin pans and pewter dishes, as bright as silver, reflected 
back the bright light which the hickory fire threw out. A buxom, 
rosy-cheeked girl, with a blue-striped long-short, and arms bared to 
her elbow, was busied around the fire-place, while an elderly woman, 
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with three or four young children, were seated on one side of the 
chimney corner. 

Jeremiah took off his hat, and related his necessities in a few words ; 
and the woman told him and his companion to draw up to the fire 
and dry themselves. The preparations for supper were carried on 
with great spirit by the buxom young woman in the striped long- 
short, and John thought he had never seen a comelier looking young 
lady. Presently three or four young men came in, apparently the 
farmer’s sons, and shortly after the master of the house himself made 
his appearance. He was a very saintly-seeming personage, and Je- 
remiah, with his accustomed ingenuousness, inwardly congratulated 
himself upon falling into the hands of such a pious-looking indivi- 
dual; for he never could learn to put a just estimate upon outward 
appearances, But a keener sighted man than Jeremiah might have 
been deceived by the very smooth exterior of the farmer. He wore 
a very plain coat, with horn buttons, which seemed to indicate that he 
was a Friend, and his glossy hair, cut with mathematical precision, 
and his plain language, left no doubt in the minds of our travellers 
that such was the fact. Upon hearing Jeremiah’s story, Friend 
Hogshart, for that was the farmer’s name, smoothed down his hair, 
and hemmed two or three times portentously. 

‘Although we are without money now,’ said Jeremiah ; ‘ yet we 
shall have it in our power very shortly to pay you well, if you will 
allow us to sleep here to-night.’ 

‘ Doubtless thee will,’ said the Friend, ‘ but we do not keep a house 
of entertainment except for Friends at yearly meeting ; and then the 
discipline of our society does not allow us to receive money.’ 

‘It is a generous discipline,’ replied Jeremiah; ‘but I hope it will 
not debar you from taking money from us, for we should be loth to 
enjoy your hospitalities without discharging the obligation you would 
Jay us under, with such means as were in our power.’ 

‘Thee is very kind,’ said friend Hogshart,’ but we have got no 
spare beds in the house, and it is not in conformity with our customs 
to entertain strangers.’ 

‘I would not ask you to do so,’ said Jeremiah, ‘ but we are stran- 
gers upon the road, and the night is so inclement that I am apprehen- 
sive my young companion would not survive until morning, if he 
should be exposed to the weather.’ 

‘ Yes, that would be bad, I suppose,’ said the Friend ; ‘but thee does 
not expect us to depart from our established customs, because the 
night is stormy? Thee sees that it would be very destructive of 
discipline, if we were to break one of our own rules because it hap- 
pens to be raining hard.’ 

‘I have no right to insist on remaining here,’ said Jeremiah, ‘ but 
if you will have the kindness to allow my young companion to sit by 
the kitchen-fire until morning, I will very cheerfully sleep in your 
barn myself.’ 

‘ Thee is very plausible, my friend,’ said the farmer, ‘ but if thee 
did not understand what I have been saying, I will repeat it again.’ 

‘I understood perfectly,’ replied Jeremiah ; ‘ but I hoped that you 
might be induced to alter your determination.’ 

‘I perceive thee is a stranger to Friends,’ said the farmer; ‘ but as 
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supper is waiting for us, ( will not detain thee from the prosecution 
of thy journey any long’: thee will find a house kept by world’s 
people about two miles tar uer on ; probably they may be disposed to 
entertain thee.’ 

Even Jeremiah’s gentle temper began to grow a little excited, and 
he put his hat on rather hastily, and taking hold of our hero’s hand, 
drew him out into the pelting rain again. Friend Hogshart accom- 
panied them to the door; and as they emerged into the darkness, he 
said: ‘ Farewell, friends ; 1 wish thee good night ; farewell !’ 

Jeremiah’s heart was too full to say farewell; he could not speak ; 
but John said, ‘ I do n't care about the rain, Jeremiah; let us walk as 
fast as we can, until we get to the house where the world’s people 
live; it is only two miles, and we can soon get there.’ 

‘Ah! John,’ said Jeremiah, ‘ what can we expect of world’s peo- 
ple, when these conscientious Quakers turn us out of doors, on such a 
night as this! It has never been my lot to meet with aught but un- 
kindness from the world, and I fear I never shall.’ 

‘I should n’t have cered at all about being turned out of doors,’ 
said John, ‘if that man had not bade us farewell so kindly.’ 

‘ We certainly ought to feel ourselves under obligations to him for 
civil language,’ said Jeremiah ; ‘ it was certainly kind in him not to 
talk rudely to us.’ 

The wind now blew so fiercely in their faces, and the roads had 
become so bad, that they were obliged to stop and take breath: they 
could scarcely move ahead at all. 

The blustering little river that they had crossed, was swollen to 
double its usual width, and the ricketty wooden bridge threatened 
every moment to give way to the torrent. Fearful of losing them- 
selves on the road, Jeremiah and John had retreated to the mill, and 
now stood under the lee of it, wet to the skin, and shivering with cold, 
when their attention was suddenly aroused by the sound of a car- 
riage coming down the hill. Although they could distinctly hear the 
feet of the horses, and the rattling of the carriage-wheels, they could 
not see the carriage, it was so dark. But it approached them very 
rapidly, and the horses’ hoofs were soon heard upon the hollow sound- 
ing bridge, and then a loud cry and a crash was heard, and Jeremiah 
and John perceived that the bridge had fallen, and that the carriage 
was precipitated into the stream. The white foam of the turbulent 
water enabled them to sce the horses’ heads and the body of the 
carriage, as they were hurried along toward the edge of the dam. 
John ran to the house, shouting for help with all his might, while 
Jeremiah ran down the stream, with the hope of being able to render 
some assistance; but all he could do was, to encourage the driver, 
who still clung to his box, and bid him hold on, as help was at hand. 
John soon returned with Friend Hogshart, his two sons, and a lan- 
tern: the carriage had fortunately caught against some obstruction 
in the stream, and the driver was calling to them to hurry, for God’s 
sake, as a gentleman inside would be drowned if they did not. The 
mill was a saw-mill, and there was a large pile of boards near at hand, 
with which they soon formed a raft, and reached the carriage, and 
having cut the horses loose, they broke open the door, and took out 
the gentleman, who proved to be the only passenger. He was almost 
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spent, but they hurried ashore’with him, and carried him in their arms 
to the house, John supporting his feet and Jeremiah holding his head. 
Friend Hogshart very humanely waived all considerations of disci- 
st and made no objections to the return of Jeremiah and our hero. 

hey laid the gentleman upon the floor, and began to rub him with 
flannels, while the farmer unlocked a little cupboard in one corner 
of the room, and took out a small vial of brandy, a few drops of which, 
with the aid of a spoon, he succeeded in pouring down the gentle- 
man’s throat ; after which he began to revive, and as soon as he opened 
his eyes, Jeremiah fell upon his knees and exclaimed, ‘ Merciful 
heavens!’ while John threw himself upon the gentleman’s neck and 
kissed him. It was Mr. Tremlett. 


LINES TO AN ERRANT BUTTERFLY. 


BY WILLIAM PITT PALMER. 


‘ Anp this have I often pondered, as I have walked forth alone to commune with the visible 
works of the Creator, that the gilded butterfly, the radiant glow-worm, born of darkness, even the 
tiniest insect, the impalpable mote that glitters in the sunbeam, each had its lesson, which might 


be conned to edification by the thoughtful student of nature.’ FULLER, 


Wuererore, little fluttering thing, 
With the rainbow-tinted wing, 
And the right at will to rove 


And where all of earth and air 
Freely Nature’s banquet share! 
‘Hold thee, now! the bright-winged 


Hast thou left such sweet demesnes, 
For the city’s charmless scenes ? 
Here’s no fitting haunt for thee, Glance thou up the vista gay: 

Boon companion of the bee! Mark’st thou Fashion’s proud array? 
Born, like her, with flowers to dwell, | ‘Tinted silks, like autumn trees, 

In the gay sequestered dell, Waving brightly to the breeze ? 

And at Nature’s board to sip Plume and wreath of varied dyes, 
Nectar from each blossom’s lip. Rich as sun-set’s glowing skies? 

Ru by, pearl, and emerald green, 
Basking in the diamond’s sheen ? 
These are but my liveried pride, 


Till I briefly tell thee why 
Hither I came dancing by. 


Sunny lawn and shadowy grove, | ‘Cease thy rural rhapsodies, [cries, 
| 


Here, where ’neath man’s iron tread 
Earth’s green beauties all are dead, Tints and tinsel magnified ; 
Thou wilt find no leafy screen And where gaud and gloss abound, 


From the day’s meridian sheen; May not Nature’s belle be found ? 
And at eve no waiting home, 


Like the lily’s golden dome: __ , F : f : 
Here, where cemagste eager pain ‘Mark again the pageant throng, 
Pleads at Plenty’s door in vain, By thy side that sweeps along, 
Or, if heard, too often must ith so gay and smiling guise, 
Feel the scorn which flings the crust, One might gaze with wondering eyes 
Thou, gay rover, scarce shalt find For some sphered ca ber near, 
Chartered feast, or welconre kind : Whence such shapes had lighted here. 
For if man to man is stern, Born when Fortune’s starry cope 
How wilt thou his favor earn ? Cast its brightest horoscope, 
Heirs of leisure, wealth, and will, 

: How should they their end fulfil, 
Haste thee, then, where skies are fair, But by idlesse, fancy, show, 
Fresh as Spring's the Summer air, As werural insects do, __ ei 
Bright, as tears Affection sheds, Whom they sometimes deign to visit ? 
Dews that gem the violet beds; And both rhyme and reason isit, 
Pure as morn, the perfumed breeze, That we too should not contemn, 
Sweet the sylvan melodies, In our turn, to visit them, 
Soft the glow o’er hill and glade, Ncr ourselves unwelcome see, 
Cool their very noon-tide chaile, Where our kith and kindred be. 

VOL. XVI. 4 
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DISCURSIVE THOUGHTS ON CHOWDER. 


‘ THERE are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 


WueEn the soul of man, relieved from the last trace of materiality, 
as that term is understood on this nether side of Uranus, shall revisit 
the solar system and the earth perhaps,-upon some excursion of 
pleasure from the realms of upper heaven; and all the latent affini- 
ties of nature are exposed, unveiled, before the piercing rays of its 
glorified existence ; I often think it will be a vast satisfaction to know 
why a tree should live and bourgeon in shady luxuriance under one 
man’s planting, that will die if the hand of another place it in the 
same ground: why flowers flourish under one woman’s care, that 
fade if another, perchance more beautiful, possess them: why dogs 
growl upon one man, and instinctively attach themselves to another 
not more kind toward them; and why, with the same ingredients, 
one man only out of a whole fishing party can build and season, and 
successfully concoct, a chowder. 

The facts themselves are undeniable. No man of a certain age 
but has observed the truth; and no philosopher, but has wondered 
atit. Why is it, humanly speaking, as the Presbyterians say, why is 
it that the same alternate layers of pork, of haddock, and cod, and 
sliced potatoes, and the one onion cut into rings, and the same hard 
biscuit soaked for five minutes in cold water before it takes its place 
in the pot ; with the same black pepper throughout; and salt if you 
will, when your pork is not salt enough; with the self-same flour 
and butter, shall refuse their charms under one man’s management, 
that gratify, with a joy and a flavor, and a fragrance untasted and 
unknown before, the careless and unhesitating distribution of mate- 
rials that form these successive strata of good things from the hand 
of one of these favorites of nature? Favorites of Nature ! — the word 
isa good word! No member of the family of the Blenkinsops could 
ever blow out a candle ; none but a Creele could ever make a pep- 
per-pot; and the chowder-builder and the poet must alike be born, 
each to his ‘ art unteachable, untaught.’ 

Dear, dear Jim ! —the cove of dark rocks upon that shore in the 
old Bay State, near which our boat had grated upon the harsh and 
pebbly sand, is before me at this moment; the hum of cheerful 
voices thrills upon my ear, and the glow of youth — youth, sparkling 
youth that borders upon immortality, and is almost as free as it is from 
ache or care — again warms the old heart that loved thee in its better 
days, thou Favorite of Nature! I never thought that any idea con- 
nected with a pot of chowder; or as thou wert wont to explain the 
etymology of this uncouth word, a chaudiére ; styling it the best of 
those ragoiits & la matelote, which French culinary art has derived 
from the happy invention of the sailor; I never thought that any 
recollection of the sort could have been otherwise than gay or joyous ; 
and yet at this moment my hand falters, and the air has not breath 
enough for me, as I remember how thou wert taken from us ina 
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moment of such youth; thou, our pride; the beautiful, the gifted, 
and the brave ! Gop bless thee! The universe contains no constella- 
tion too bright for thine abode; and when I look up at night to 
Heaven and love a star, I fancy it to be thine own! 

We were all despatched by thee, I remember, on different errands ; 
some to shoot sand-snipe, and others to collect drift-wood for fuel 
along the shore, or to stroll about and do nothing, if we preferred it, 
so that we were kept out of the way of interfering with thy functions ; 
equipped as thou wert in a moment inalinen jacket ; a napkin round 
the waist; a face of calm determination; the gazette of the day 
(called the Columbian Centinel,) curiously folded as thy cook’s cap, 
and resting on thy dark rich locks; the smoke of the lighted fire 
slowly tracing its way upward by the precipitous rocks as by a chim- 
ney, and thyself kneeling beside the chaudiére, with fish and imple- 
ments about thee, and the boatman in attendance at thy side. 

Nature turns over to the ordinary journeymen of her busy work- 
shop the countenances of most of the human race. Dough-faces are 
they for the most part, shaped with a trowel; the point of which, 
being inserted, cuts to the required length the apérture, which is 
called, by courtesy,a mouth. But she watches, in her studio, with a 
jealous care over the features of her favorites, her artists, her poets, 
the man of taste that is to be, the intuitive being chosen to decorate 
and to refine society ; and her chisel was in her own right hand, and 
her thoughts were dwelling upon the bow of Cupid unbent and held 
horizontally, when she marked out the contour of thy mouth, and 
planted its terminations deeply in the cheek, and saw that her work 
was beautifully done; and, with a kiss, light as the fall of the damask 
rose-leaf that she left upon thy lips, awoke thee into life, dear chow- 
der-builder! 

I mention this feature of Jim’s countenance particularly, because 
my heart insists upon it ; and yet his eyes were singularly fine, and 
changed like a thought from falcon into dove, as he turned from man 
to rest them upon woman. 

Do the words vibrate deeply on the chords of the heart of any one 
who hears me, when I repeat from one of the grandest effusions of _ 
the human mind, ‘Taere SHe sTANDS; Look at HER!’ Then I 
shall be understood when I say, that upon the ocean-shores of Massa~ 
chusetts, every noble passion of the soul may find a tongue! The 
illimitable reach of waters ; the azure sky that over-canopies it ; the 
waves inviting man to enterprise or to command ; the distant sail 
half-gilded at the approach of sunset, and the unbroken glories of the 
rising day; and then the long anthem peal that often, when the 
shores are calm and tranquil, takes possession of the air, and tells of 
the distant or the approaching storm. The sea-birds come for refuge 
near us at the sound; the cattle leave the distant pasture, lowing for 
shelter at the hand of man; and even to himself the joys of home, his 
own free home, rise with an unwonted delight as the roof of his 
dwelling then opens to his returning gaze. These are among the 
objects and the thoughts that ‘ feelingly persuade us what we are,’ 
or that occupy the soul with cheerful musings, during the cookery of 
a chaudiére. Joun Warens, 
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STANZAS. 





‘Ho! every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters!’ - 


‘And let him that is athirst, 
eome. And whosoever will, lect him take the water of life freely.’ 
\ 


Joy for the blessed promise ! life immortal 

Glows through its numbers, with unclouded light, 
And Heaven’s eternal walls and golden portal 

Rise into prospect on the enraptured siglit. 


Come to the waters! though thy heart be gushing 
With childhood’s spirits, unrepressed by pain, 
And the fresh tide of life be freely rushing, 
Like mountain streamlets, through the youthful vein : 


Til. 


Come to the shores of Zion’s hallowed river ! 
While life is bright with innocence and truth; 
Turn from earth’s blessings to their bounteous Giver, 
Drink of the fount, and know eternal youth ! 


Iv. 


Come to the waters! thou whose locks are hoary, 
Thou patriarch sire, whose cares will soon be o’er ; 
Turn from the earth and seek unfading glory, 
Drink of the waters !— drink and thirst no more ! 
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Child of affliction, in the weeds of mourning, 
With spirit heaving in unceasing throes, 

Come where the lamp of life is ever burning, 
Drink at the heavenly stream, and end thy woes. 


Vie 


Come to the waters! to the crystal fountain, 
Purer than that which followed Moses’ rod; 
The stream of Life, from Zion’s holy mountain, 

Fast by the ever-glorious throne of Gop ! 
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vil. 


Come to the waters! though life’s path be dreary, 
And earth’s allurements no delight can give ; 

Lay down thy burthen, traveller worn and weary, 
Lay down the oppressive burthen, drink and live! 


VIIL. 


Lo, the lone wanderer, as he sadly traces 


The lengthening sands on Lybia’s burning waste, 
Exults in joy, to find a green oasis, 


Springs to the sparkling pool, and stoops to taste. 
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1X. 


Thus, on life’s path, the oases of the spirit , 
Cheer the sad pilgrim toward his heavenly goal, 
Whither he gladiy hastens, to inherit 
The glorious mansions of the ransomed soul. 


xX. 


Ends of the earth, ho! come ye to the waters! 
Give up, thou East, and hold not back, thou West ; 
Princes and peasants, parents, sons, and daughters, 
Approach, partake, and find eternal rest ! 


Frankford, Pa., 6th Mo. 10, 1840. Puny Esaue. 
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THE DAY-BOOK OF LIFE. 


~ 


BY E. A. DUYCKINCK. 


I. 


NoruineG can happen in the world, that may not interest the culti- 
vated mind: even the fopperies of fashionable life have a true side 
and an untrue one. 

Il. 


Tae world is full of meaning. There is nothing really. insignifi- 
cant in Nature: no blade of grass but points as certainly to the sky, 
as the highest pine tree. 


Ill. 


Tue humanity of Nature has not been enough dwelt upon, com- 
pared with her grandeur, beauty, grace ; elements, indeed, of the 
first. We look upon Nature according to the mood of our own 
minds at the moment; but she soon cherishes all that is good in us. 
If we have the capacity to feel sorrow in her presence, she has 
power to change the sorrow, through gentle melancholy, into joy. We 
do well to imitate the miser, and keep a hoard of pure gold, the 
heart’s best affections, to visit sometimes in the depths of the wood. 


IV. 


Nature is not enough: we need men and cities; we must join, 
in a certain way, in the throng and tumult; we must retire from 
solitude : the wave must return with the tide, or it is lost upon the 
shore. 

Vv. 


‘Keep moving,’ is the prdctical secret of greatness. Move not 
either altogether out of the current, for there is much there to help 
the way. The man is wrong who has not much sympathy with his 
times. 

vi. 


Tue poet will sometimes make an exception for himself, since he: 
deals with man, not men. What has he to do with the world that he 
has left behind ? ‘He can neither understand,’ says Cow.ey, ‘ nor 
speak the language of the place: a naked man may swim in the sea, 
but it is not the way to catch fish there: they are likelier to devour 
him than he them, if he bring no nets, and use no deceits.’ 


Vit. 


Tue daily existence of large cities affords an argument for the 
general better qualities of human nature. There is even very little 
jostling, and the police is an inadequate force, reaching, perhaps, every 
five-hundredth man. The rest take care of themselves and of one 
another. 


Vill. 


Tue solitude of crowds is often said to be more solitary than lonely 
nature. It is not so. There is something companionable in the 
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dullest face of the most unsocial man that meets the eye. Trees 
and stones are less suggestive materials. In crowds, we catch, whether 
we will or not, a part of the enthusiasm of the day. The mind is 
excited by the frequent impressions. 


IX. 


THE misery and sorrow which appear in large cities, and turn 
many away, should only speak of humanity and equality, for all are 
equal in suffering. 

x. 


THERE are some thoughts that can never be gained in the crowd, 
and in most instances the mind must seek in retirement for fineness 
and delicacy of perception. In solitude, we separate the real from 
the untrue, and so return to the world to handle its topics with more 
strength ; to seize the heart of the subject with greater directness. 

The only way to respect the feelings and sensibilities of others, is 
‘to gain a knowledge of ourselves. We reason of others from our 
own stock of ideas, and feel for them in proportion to our possession 
of home-felt passion. 

Solitude, by itself, is chastening. To know the air’ silent around 
us, that there is not a voice within hearing through the palpable dark- 
ness, is to be conscious of an awful presence, kindred to the stillness 
of the grave. 

We should come forth from retirement not unsocial misanthropists, 
but like the prophet of old, our very countenances radiant with be- 
nevolence, to shine upon the world. 

Let the man then be spared and reverenced, who finds his aliment 
in solitude ; who cares more for the feast of his own thoughts, than 
for the tables of rich citizens ; who thanks God for his leisure, and 
weaves dreams of happiness for mankind. 

Remember the solitude of Milton imhis blindness. 


xf. 


Tue greater part of the world, most men of business, are never 
alone one half hour out of the day. Is it a wonder that there is a 
lack of individuality in society, or that so few men are ever in ad- 
vance of the circumstances of life? 


” Ail. 


Tae word Vulgar. This word has done a great deal toward keep- 
ing up a social prejudice against much honesty, integrity, and worth, 
in the poorer classes of society. What is low-lived is said to be vul- 
gar, from the Latin vulgus ; but this meaning has been altered by 
Christianity, by the improvements of society, iets physical causes, 
and the diffusion of education generally, since the Romans. 

By ‘ vulgar’ should be understood ‘ whatever is lax, because it is 
untrue, or opposed to the laws of propriety.’ It is vulgar not to speak 
to a man in a common dress, if he can tell you something new. It 
is vulgar to laugh at a man, wher you should weep with him. 

There is a vulgarity of soul as well as of manners. The highest 
instance of vulgarity is unmitigated contempt. Lying is extreme 
vulgarity. 
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Vulgar is the antipodes to Noble ; and the use of the latter word 
may throw some light on the former. Noble is a word no longer con- 
fined to a nobleman by birth; it has descended to all classes, while 
the other word should have risen as well. 


XIII. 


Assertine the truth confidently, on all occasions, does not need- 
fully imply proselytism, by which I mean, personal conversion to 
some particular tenets. The truth may be felt, without the man who 
utters it being seen. Proselytism isa local spirit ; Truth is universal. 
One is of man, the other is of Gop; one may be wrong, the other 
will secure the right in the end. 


XIV. 


GENTLENESS of mind is the foundation of good manners, for a man 
may very easily be more clownish with his tongue than with his legs, 
after he has learned all that the dancing-master can teach. Some 
people have an awkwardness in their tone of voice. The mind is as 
much out of its place in untimely or improper curiosity, as the legs 
would be on the table. 

xv. 


Some persons must be alone, to do any thing. They must have it 
all to themselves. They are advocates for Truth, and yet loth that 
any one should join them in defending it. This is not necessarily 
selfish. The mind is so delicate in its perceptions, that it is over nice ; 
so cautious of itself, that it distrusts others, and loves the truth it has 
itself sought out, so well, that it suspects — with the jealousy of affec- 
tion —the zeal of others not to be so pure and devoted. 


XVI. 


Tue habit of criticism may easily be carried too far; though the 
best class of critics are the most tolerant persons. Many things 
must be received as they are, with open hands, trustingly, confidingly, 
without our being aware that we are even tolerant. We must leave 
the reflex satisfaction of the wise man, to be happy with the fool. 
They who are not sometimes satisfied without being critical, are like 
those unhappy kings who will never eat of a dish for fear of getting 
poisoned, till they have somebody to taste it for them. 


xXVII. 


It is commonly people who are half-educated, that are guilty of 
affectation. The clown is genuine; so are the deep scholar, the 
poet, and the true wit. 

XVIII. 


Tue best opposition to error, is the assertion of truth without con- 
troversy. Thisis the Gorgon’s shield, that turns all her enemies to 
stone. It was said by the Highest Truth, ‘I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me.’ 

xIx. 


As we are brought up in society, it requires much Art to get back 
to Nature: to clear away prejudices, common-places, and treat a 
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subject in a natural, easy manner; not formal art, but that care and 
study supplied best by the cultivation of Taste, which is enough of a 
natural faculty, to preserve us from the artificial. 


xX. 


THe way to be just, is to honor gemmineness and sincerity, wherever 
we find it ; and the way to be wise, is to test this habitually. 


XXI. 


Tue pursuit of Truth is like the actof swimming. You must first 
trust yourself to the waters, to be borne up by them. 


XXII. 


SENTIMENT is to passion what, in the intellectual faculties, fancy is 
to imagination. 

XXII. 

Tue first early sunshine after rain, ‘the childhood of the day,’ or 
the rainbow at even, are promises that after clouds, ‘ joy cometh in 
the morning.’ Fear not doubts or depression. The heart is elastic, 
and cannot be crushed : in its lowest state, the hour of death, poor hu- 
manity is only about to put on its best garments. The religion which 
saves man from fear, and does most for Hope and Love, the direct- 
ness and grasp of Faith before the uncertain issues of Intellect, is the 
best ; and this is the day-spring of the New Testament. 


XXIV. 


SENTIMENTAL people are often hypocrites, or rather contradict 
their professions, because when the image of a vice is once brought 
before the mind, whether to condemn or approve, it cannot be let 
go, without a little tampering. The only way is, to flee vice alto- 
gether. Observe how naturally denunciations against scandal, for 
instance, are followed by a few examples of it in notorious persons ; 
and so the evil tongue, that was a moment ago so fair-spoken, is now 
let loose. 

xXXV. 


Tue couplet of Wordsworth’s ode, 


‘ Still by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended,’ 


Should be worn on the breast of the poor pilgrim of earth, like an 
amulet. It isa charm, a prestige, that calls out the finer order of na- 
ture, with calm ideas of morality and elevated joy. 


CHRISTIAN FORTITUDE. 


Tuey falter not, nor quail. The Christian’s breast . 
Is like some land-locked haven still at rest ; 
Around it and beyond it skies may scowl, 

The tempest triumph, and the whirlwind howl, 

Yet all is sunshine here: that placid eye 

Proclaims the great sustaining Deity. 
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Lines to my Mother. 


LINES TO MY MOTHER. 


I. 
By Thrasyméné’s lake, 
I sit me down, to watch its waters blue, 
I hear its ripples on the pebbles break, 
Its fair isles meet my view. 


Il. 
But what are these to me, 
Though bathed in glory by Italia’s sky ? 
Over the hills and waters wide, to thee, 
My thoughts in gladness fly. 


Itt, 


By old Byzantium’s walls, 
Mid Pestum’s relics of departed time, 
In sad Athena’s long-deserted halls, 
Where flourished mind sublime ; 


Iv. 


Beneath the ‘ wondrous dome’ 
That scales the heavens on Tiber’s classic shore, 
Amidst thy mouldering piles, eternal Rome ! 
Eternal, though no more: 


v. 


Where treads the mountaineer. 
On Snowden’s top, or proud Ben Ledi’s side, 


Where falls the glacier, thundering on the ear — 
The Switzer’s home of pride: 


vi. 


My wandering feet have strayed ; 
Yet there, where Art and Nature’s majesty 
In all their pomp before me were arrayed, 
My heart returned to thee. 


vil, 
O,in my younger years, 
When life was sun-light, and its hours were bliss, 
When childhood’s sorrows, all its pains and fears, 
Were soothed by thy soft kiss: 


Vill. 


Then did I love thee well ; 
And, though the lines of manhood on my brow 
Are written, yet my bosom’s heaving swell 
Tells that I love thee now. 


1x. 


What though in toil and care, 
Those sure attendants in a world like ours, 
What though its conflicts and its woes I share, 
Life still is strewn with flowers. 


x. 
__ Yes! itis joy to feel 
I still can claim one treasure from above, 


One gem, unchan undimmed, through wo or weal, 
A mother’s iene 0 ” 
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OUR VILLAGE. 


} 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘AMERICAN IN PARIS,’ ‘LETTERS FROM LONDON,’ ETC. 


NUMBER THREE. 


Dear Mr. Eprror: What shall I say you are intent upon, these 
burning Ides of June? Anxious, rio doubt, whether Van or the 
GENERAL may win the honors of October, and whether the old or a 
new set of rogues had better mismanagethe republic; wondering what 
Irvine will delight us with in the next Knickersocker, and whether 
the Great Western will not soon arrive, bringing us Boz, and Hook, 
and Blackwood, and doxtog Mey; ‘in deep meditation with your 
friends, the serious day being ended, whether it is better to dine on 
a surloin at Paine’s, or on petits plats at Delmonico’s ; tempering the 
‘Syrian heats’ of the evening in a matrimonial promenade, and 
refrigeratory ices at Niblo’s. 

Take my advice, and deceiving your clients by the postern gate, 
leave the trader to cheat his customers, the politician to wear his 
conscience out in lying, and his understanding in cavilling; the 
penurious niggard to watch upon his hoarded chests; and pass a 
month of the year with me and the turtle-doves, in the quiet nunnery 
of our village. Country air dissipates the bad humors engendered 
by the luxurious city; and occasional fits of poverty are grateful and 
genteel recreations, and have been commended by the poets : 


‘grate divitibus vices, 
Mundeeque parvo sub lare pauperum 
Cene.’ . 

Reclining rashly under the hemlock, perfumed ‘ as to our locks’ with 
the bay-rum or fragrant cologne, we will eat pic-nics upon the green 
turf, the champaigne stretching its long neck over the margin of the 
basket; and then we will talk -— gods and goddesses ! — not of the 
tariff, or ‘opium wars,’ or abolition of negroes, or how much of 
national glory, or acres of territory, may accrue from the ‘ Boundary 
Question ;’ or whether rags may be a fit representative of the pre- 
cious metals; or of that nonentity, an honest and well-governed 
commonwealth; but of what lies within the sphere of human compre- 
hension and human affections, and of which it is shameful to be 
ignorant; of what brand is the wine; which has the prettier eyes, 
Blaise or Helen ; or which, perchaiice, is the more aérial and elastic, 
Fanny Elssler or the mountain mist ; and which the sweeter, Cara- 
dori’s smile or the morning rays upon the moist roses. Why, dear 
friend, waste our thoughts upon indefinite reasonings, or torture our 
minds with cares for a life needy of so little; and why encourage 
appetites that are insatiate, since all that is necessary to happiness 
and rosy health, (I call to witness the nine hundred Dutch virgins of 
Schuylkill county,) is to eat sowr-krout, and talk Dutch? That you 
may know to what delights you are invited, and choose the period of 
your visit, I will give you briefly an outline of our seasons and their 
enjoyments. 
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Our choice season is the Autumn. The mountains and sloping 
hills being now decked in their choicest rural imagery, ‘ dow: by 
the mellowing year ;’ the deep yellow poplar, and purpled oak, and 
beech of vivid red, and the infinite lighter hues blending sweetly 
with the pine; the mourning of summer, and dress of winter, the 
green and never-fading pine! The picture is embellished, too, with 
the most fanciful sunsets, and an ever-changing and luxuriant drapery 
of clouds; now scattered in gray specks, or blots upon the firma- 
ment, and now piled upon the horizon in a compilation of huge 
mountains, jutting out into craggy cliffs and promontories; and now 
hanging on the west, fleecy or azure, fringed richly with the sun, 
and ‘ turning their silver lining on the night;’ a landscape that would 
have tempted Claude himself to forsake his beloved Italian skies ; 
and one that should least of all be discredited by hobbling and irre- 
verent prose. 

The village puts on its snowy mantle in November, proud as a 
maiden of her bridal robes. Now sleighs course up and down, with 
jingling bells; and school boys and girls, instinct with new life, fill 
up the plains and avenues. Some drag their sleds slow to the sum- 
mit of a long hill, and some skim the oblique plain, rapid as the birds’ 
flight; others skate on the thick-ribbed ice; or arrayed in squads, 
awaiting the signal, stand armed with the frozen element, 


‘While Jove descends in magazines of snow.’ 


Their loud whoop falls upon the ear as the voice of one’s childhood. 
The season, with the new year, grows more dismal; the woods now 
are bare and desolate, stripped by the rude fingers of the Storms. 
The sky looks grim,-and frowns like an angry demon over head. 
Eolus has opened wide the portals of his cave; Boreas, his hair 
crisped with frosts, and moustached in icicles, grins from the flanks 
of the Sharp Mountain; and Notus and his blustering brother, and 
all the family of the Winds, rushing from the north, with their brooms 
sweep off the snows from the hill-tops, and mischievous pile them on 
the high-ways and miners’ sheds. Men are frozen in bed at the side 
of their cold wives. You look out upon the disconsolate prospect, 
and are oppressed ; the heart quails, and the tear hangs frozen on the 
cheek. The marble of the grave-yard seems colder, and now and 
then a ghost rises up in the terrified fancy, and shakes its winding 
sheet! At other times, it is sweet to sit by your window, and look 
out upon a snow-storm among the pines; now dropping in a slow 
and constant monotony through the branches; now raving and blus- 
tering with the north-west winds, and now coursing and crossing 
playfully, or quivering and reposing as light feathers in the air; 
sdmetimes retrograding, and then falling softly and silently upon the 
earth. He has missed seeing one of the prettiest exhibitions of the 
elements, who has not seen a snow-storm at Pine Hill. 

Nor is less enchanting the spectacle of the grove emerging from a 
wintry rain; its branches incrusted with the pure erystal; its long 
hair hanging in icicles, and fretted with the hoar frosts, glittering and 
gorgeous as an Eastern tale; or of the night, when the moonlight 
reposes upon the snow and piny leaves ; when the stars seem set in 
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the pure marble of the sky; and the village lights, kindled at the 
unclosed windows, have set up their little rivalship with the starry 
firmament; the miners, too, coursing about the hills with lamps upon 
their brows, and the smelting-furnace vomiting flames from its top, 
and glowing from its liquid hearth. All which [ would sig in a divine 
strain; but alas! what canI do? Our Castalian springs are frozen 
over seven months of the year. 

And now, with what pleasures of the village shall I tempt you ? 
What dishes shall I set for you upon this-pure napery of winter ? 
There are dances ; will you flutter to an air of Rossini? There are 
village fétes, where the chatty villeggiatura sits over her tea and gos- 
sips. The pheasant perches upon the shumac, awaiting the sports- 
man ; the rabbit puts his nibbling snout into the noose, and is hung ; 
and the dappled deer sweeps through the forests of the Broad Moun- 
tain, about to figure on your chafing-dishes, with currant-jelly. Or do 
you affect sleigh-matches in the night, when Cynthia, as a lady in her 
furs, walks in fleecy clouds through the milky way? Believe me, 
it is not a pleasure to be despised, to scud along the summit of these 
wild hills, wrapped warm; you in a buffalo, and your sweetheart in 
the downy wool that once grew upon the pastures of Cashmere, 
and look out upon the wide and wintry desolation of snow. We 
will sip the spicy bowl of mulled-cider, or wine, upon the Broad 
Mountain top, with gur companions, who will have flown in on all 
sides in sleighs, laden with ladies and minstrels; and there dance 
out the stars of heaven, and return home repentant in the morning. 
If you will allow my grateful Muse, she will relate to you the death 
of Negro Sam — an event of two winters ago. Till night had clomb 
midway in the heaven, he had cheered the dance, and bowed his 
fiddle, and kept time with his right leg; but returning home, and 
wandering from his way, he was smothered by the storm and died. 
After many days, he was found immersed, save one arm, in the snow ; 
and this arm, outstretched, (the ruling passion strong in death,) grasped 
the fiddle. It was saved from the elements, and the winds sighing 
in sweet Aolian notes among the strings, sang the funeral dirge of 
NegroSam. Poor Negro! for the joy he afforded the nimble feet of 
men and women; for his skill in his art, (for he had ‘a reasonable 
good ear for jigs,’ though for sonatas, and such like, they gave him, 
the spleen,) and for his untimely end, he merits from all who visit 
this mountain the tribute of a tear! ) 

‘When March comes, the snows, yielding to returning spring, de- 
scend through the Schuylkill, sweeping away bridges, dams, and the 
hopes of the husbandman, and sometimes houses and their tenants, in 
the impetuous torrent. The clown stands upon the bank, amazed to 
_ see the tiny stream he had played with as a kitten, now raging like a 

roaring bull. The brooks babble as loud as any gossip’s tongue, and 
a thousand streamlets are drilling their little gullies sldke the moun- 


tain flanks. March is not safe for ladies in prunellas. They had 
better bring their parabous, or clogs. To cross the streets formerly, 
when yet pavements were not, asturdy youth bore the slender maid, 
feet and legs dangling, upon his shoulder — his bust only out of the 
mud. Alas,rosy-bosomed May! Winter retires reluctant to his den, 
and rallies often his rufhians, and the most forward buds are bitten. 
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June confirms the year, end sets off the mountains in all the painted 
pomp of rhododendrons. Now Hymen walks forth in his yellow 
sock and saffron robe, and the shepherd sings bucolics on his oaten 
straw. The gardens are spruce and trim, and lift their shrubby bo- 
soms to the morning dew, and the air is aromatic with fragrant flowers. 
You would wish, like Catullus, (talking of his mistress,) to be all nose, 
to smell them : 


* Deos rogabis 
Totum ut te faciant, Fabelle, nasum.’ 


July and August bring the dog-star raging ; but the hot day is fol- 
lowed by refreshing nights ; asking for bachelors and maids the protec- 
tion of a blanket. It is tempered too by-frequent showers, and purified 
by the electric fluid ; the thunder nowriving the oak into splinters, with 
a vertical crash ; now growling or muttering along the horizontal flinty 
ribs of the mountain; and now in acontinuous roar, as if Jove drove 
his car overhead ; and sometimes in echoes, bandied from hill to hill, 
and expiring at length in almost a whisper in the low and distant 
valley. Dust, ‘ the thirsty sister of mud, as somebody calls it, now 
usurps the tyranny of Centre-street, spoiling ladies’ tempers and their 
furniture ; and the heat descends upon the village roofs unmitigated. 
Nota leaf interposes between them and the angry heavens; yet the 
village stands where ten years ago one crept hardly through the intri- 
cate wood ; where the spreading chestnut sheltered the traveller under 
its leafy canopy, and the tall pine hung its green hair, fanned by the 
luxurious gales. The hills too in the vicinity are every year growing 
more bald and deformed ; the stately oak and hemlock being inhu- 
manly felled to supply props for the mines, or into 


‘ignoble broomsticks made, 
To sweep the alleys they were born to shade.’ 


Instead of a forest, rich in all its virgin beauties, we have a field of 
deadened trees that never die, or a black and dismal prospect of un- 
rooted stumps. The melancholy heath that covers Hownslow has 
yet its flowers in August. Necessity in part justifies this ravage ; but 
trees, destined to be the pride of the forest, are daily cut into pea- 
sticks, and to prop as many beans as would make a supper for 
Pythagoras ; and entire woods are prostrated, to gratify a mad pro- 
pensity to destructiveness. He must have fed his infancy upon garlic, 
who dared fell them thus wantonly. The wretch! no cypress or 
willow shall hang upon his grave: his bones shall bleach upon the 
commons! — 

Now is the time to wake with the morning’s opening eye-lids, the 
dew hanging in pearls upon the rose, and cull posies for the village 
maids; or at noon sit in a bower of honey-suckles, to read, 


‘Or sport with Armarillis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair ; 


or stroll by the Tumbling Run, trickling over the smooth pebbles, or 
tumbling down from rock to rock, in murmuring cascades: not 
Mincius, or Arethusa, or the Pierian springs gushing from the side of 
Helicon, are sweeter than the Tumbling Run; or to stand upon a 
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rock, thrusting its beak over the stream, and fish the sly trout from 
the quiet Mill-creek ; or wander where fire-spitting furnaces light up 
the lonely vale of the Catawissa. 

But what region will bear unqualified praise for July and August ? 
Not even Pottsville. Our literary employments are almost in total 
suspense; offering perhaps a lecture of Combe upon heads at the 
Lyceum, or a debate at the Students’ Club to settle up such knotty 
questions as past ages have left perplexed and undetermined. And 
social amusements are in no better condition. Patriotism only, which 
stands the dog-days better thanany of our virtues, pretends to assem- 
ble a few of our gravest citizens. These gather daily about the door of 
‘The National,’ ready to die in a minute for their bleeding country 
and a fat office; and in the cool of the evening, squint Suspicion and 
Scandal, her tongue well glibbed with lies, go out, hand in hand, to 
ted. The mid-day air, too, is singed; and the bats with their leathern 
pinnions grapple to the walls of the dripping mines, or fly about the 
summer chambers, terrifying out of their wits the squalling fair sex. 
The streams grow lean and sickly ; the Schuy/kill, the father of rivers, 
has scarce strength to run down a hill; the miner’s wives use him up 
in washing the dishes. Scouts are sent nightly from Guinea-Hill to 
rob your milk-houses ; they leave you but your eyes to weep your 
strawberries, and sell you your own fatted turkeys next morning, 
impaled in the market. 

There are still delights enough, however, to reward your visit, even 
at this season. If you are pious, we have all the religions, down to 
the ‘Jumpers ;’ or if you have learned, like me, the secret of finding 
sermons in stones, there is literally no place in which you can be so 
independent of the church. You will have rides and drives in plea- 
sant equipages, or the high-climbing mountain will conduct you on 
foot, where the earth touches heaven ; and the miner rooting up the 
bellies of the hills, approaches the stygian darkness, 


‘ Stygiisque umbris 
Effodiuntur opes.’ 


You can descend thither, or send yourcard. We count also among 
our miracles a volcano, where sulphurous smoke oozes through the 
earthy pores, withering the trees ; it burns Jike a maiden’s love, with 
concealed fires. The flame is visible at night, and would be famous 
in a more poetic latitude. . It would be famous, if some Lord Nelvil 
and Corinne would but pay it a visit. We have no water scenery 
above the dignity of a dam; but a dappled mist sleeps in the low 
valleys, seeming, in early morning and moonlight, to be an arm of the 
sea, oralake. It is pleasant to see this vapor at sunrise, in its re- 
treat up the flanks of the Sharp Mountain. You may hear the roar 
of ocean among the pines. A thunder-storm, now ‘ roules’ across the 
heaven with such convulsive fits, that both poles, as the poet Nabbes 
elegantly expresses it, 


‘Do seem to kiss each other’s ends.’ 


One more temptation. There is no place you can visit in July and 
August, with such sober certainty of being well. Health drops down 
among these piny hills, as manna once in the happy Araby. The 
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grave-yards are bankrupt, for want of customers. Should you stay 
in New-York till age snows upon you, come hither, and you are young 
again, as if you had got into Medea’s kettle. Come then, speedily, 
and bring Georrrey Crayon with you. I will set sofas under the 
trees, and lamps to glitter the night long in their branches. I will teach 
the birds a sweeter minstrelsy, and softer murmurs to the wizard 
Schuylkill. But, read you no farther; the rest I design exclusively 
for himself. Dear Geotfrey! By what arts shall I dare to entice you 
from the romance of your ‘Sleepy Hollow,’ to our scraggy hills? 
I will give you two oxen broken to the plough, a hive of fragrant 
bees, a calf ready to be weaned, and two tamed pigeons, who will 
teach you, if you know not, how to love. Do not despise us because 
we are rustics, and inhabit the rough mountains. The muses too, in- 
habit the mountains, and the gods sometimes left ‘their ambrosial 
heaven for the mountains of Arcadia.’ Nor because we are men of 
iron, The fair queen of Love had for her husband an Iron-master. 
The iron itself draws the adamant : " 


*Placidosque Chalybs cognoscit armores.’ 


I will introduce you to Roxalana, and it is no slander to the eglantine 
to say she is sweeter. 

If the Muses delight you more, yoihall have books, and a cham- 
ber that looks down through the silvery pines upon the village-roofs. 
Thais shall bring you flowers in full baskets; ivy for your brows, 


and a sprig of laurel ; and for a bouquet, the merry snow-drop, and 
sweet savory violets. We have the mignionette too, sweeter than 
Cytherea’s breath, and we have lilies that ‘neither sew nor spin ;’ 
and, sleeping in ten thousand buds, the incomparable rose : 


‘Dal verde suo modesta, e virginella, 
Che mezzo aperta ancora, e mezzo ascosa ; 
Quanto se mostra men, tanto é piu bella,’ 


Or, if you would woo the sad nymph Solitude, I will conduct you 
where the grove hangs its long piny hair, softly fanned by the little 
Winds ; where the earth is covered with a leafy carpet, and not a 
footstep is heard upon its silent walks ; a grove yet in its untouched 
virginity, unviolated by the axe, unvisited by the sun. Or you may 
set insphered with the angels upon the heaven of the Sharp Moun- 
tain, or wander by the rock-bosomed Schuylkill, which, as if walking 
in its sleep, moves cautiously along, where the ehestnut stoops its 
branches, and the oriel swings its cob-web hammock on the stream, 
rocked by the idle winds. 

Here are no galleries of paintings ; no Dolchis, nor Caracchis, nor 
Domenichinos ; but we will make Nature sit to herself with the 
Daguerreotype. Here are no Italian warblers, no Grisis, no Cara- 
doris, nor Rubinis ; but there is music in the whispering breezes, in 
the waters when they meet in the still night, in the virgin’s voice, 
‘that babies lulls to sleep,’ and music of the grove, no where sweeter. 
Early up, the restless robin bids you ‘sweet good morrow;’ the 
blackbird salutes your window with his ‘chink! chank /’- and the 
pe-wee, pe-wit, and plover, his voice louder than the bull’s, and 
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the ravishing boblink, itself a ful] choir, low-roosting like the lark, 
rises up, 

—— ‘guidée du zephire, 

Sublime en Pair vire revire, 

Et y decliqué un joli crie, 

Qui rit, guerit, et tire l’ire.’ 


The orchestra is in full chorus at nine. The partridge in his hazel 
copse listens, then sings ‘Bob White!’ and the mocking-bird from 
its cage, sweeter than the nightingale, more cackling than the goose, 
responds; and the daw with piteous cry, supplicates mercy for its 
young. The chatty brood of the barn-yard join in. Cluck! cluck ! 
the hen, and like a busy old woman, hastens back to the nest. Tur- 
keys gobble; the ‘ gallant chanticleer,’ on the high fence, crows his 
victory, or in a shrill voice warns his mates of the hawk; and the 
wood-pecker flies to a neighboring tree, and sets up a laugh. 

Why do the male birds only sing? ‘In joy,’ said a malicious 
Greek, ‘ at having silent wives.’ It is the male dove only that coos ; 
the female sometimes coo-koos ! 

If you are fond of the insect performers, they are here also in 
full band. Our best basso is the humble-bee, in his golden corslets, 
making love to the tulip; our mezzo-soprano, the honey-bee, sipping 
the buckwheat, and shedding ggusic from his fragrant wings. The 
grasshopper, alas! who sang so cheerily to the Greeks, is now tune- 
less as the swan; a mere bait for a fish-hook. Ladies say the flea 
has a little musical sound in its step, as if walking on clacks; a hip- 
o-tt-clinch kind of music, that predisposes to dancing. The mosquito 
rarely favors.us with his divine adagio, being unfriendly to the 
mountain air. At midnight, the lone wife sits by the grate, while 
the spider’s death-watch ticks, awaiting her loitering husband, and 
listening for the music of his footstep upon her door-sill; or to con- 
sole her, the merry cricket chirps, and sometimes the sober clock 
toddles out, and rattles his castanets. I often repose in a bower 
of thick interwoven trees, in the hot noon, and hear the gray-fly 
wind his sultry horn ; or, if in a poetic mood, solitary upon the little 
porch, entwined with the wood-bine and jessamine, and hear, 


When the ev’ning is still, 
The tree-frog’s solemn monotone, 
And now and then the beetle’s drone, 
: And wailing whip-poor-will : 


Or by the hedges hid, 
Listen to the song, 
For the whole night long, 
Of the katy-did. 


I write without books or memory, and am obliged, as you may 
easily perceive, to make my own poetry. 

Nor is this all the music I have in store for you. When the 
clapper has given its last thump to the cracked sides of the Presby- 
terian bell; when seated alone upon a couch, silent and meditative, 
of a Sunday morning, the family at prayers, the Aolian harp from a 
distant window, tuned by the whispering winds, will swell its wild 
notes softly, then to a frantic scream, then die away gently upon the 
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breeze. The quiring strings shall lodge, too, in the crannies of 
grottos and copses through the garden, and while flowers embrace 
your feet, fill the air with ravishing melody. I have found out, also, 
where the ‘ unseen nymph’ lives in the mountains; where a whisper 
is heard from one alcove in the rock to another, at fifty feet. I will 
put Rox. in the one, and from the other you may hold a little con- 
versation of echoes+—if you can, for she takes a little after Con- 
greve’s girl, who had to die before echo could catch the last word. 

To give one a nicer sense of all these harmonies, five hundred 
dogs used, about midnight, to set up a general howl, and wake up 
the village. Is it not strange that a dog in a state of nature only 
whines, and that barking is an acquirement he attains among men ? 
I have read that pigs, too, though they perhaps grunt in the wild 
state, sleep upon moss, eat delicate food, and bathe in the clear 
stream ; and that they fall into the filthy practice of wallowing, from 
their intercourse with our species. But the dogs having on one oc- 
casion woke up our chief burgess, last winter, he has had them all 
poisoned off with medicated sausages, and the cynical notes are now 
curtailed from the village choir. 

I say nothing of that rural musician par eminence, ‘ who counts 
the night-watches to his feathery dames.’ The Romans tolerated 
this music in their city. Lovers were warned to escape, and clients 
consulted their attorneys, sub galli cantu. But the Sybarite police 
banished all cocks, as ours dogs, out of town. I would not call the 
the attention of our Councils (being married men) to the subject. 
Nor have I said any thing of forge-hammers and anvils, so common 
here, and upon which Pythagoras invented the gamut; or of puffing 
engines and smelting furnaces. I dislike all puffing, and smelting too, 
upless it be the rubies on Newra’s lips. 

The ass, however, performing so many useful duties beside his 
choragic functions, in our community, cannot be respectfully omitted. 
He is called a bad vocalist, though some amateurs prefer him to the 
mule; but he is perhaps underrated. There are many notes which 
alone are shocking to the ear, that have in concert an agreeable har- 
mony. The gabble of the goose is not unpleasant in the orchestra 
of the barn-yard, and there are many instances, no doubt, in which 
braying would improve harmony. If one looks close into nature, he 
will find nothing, not even the gargle of the frog-pond, created in 
vain. At Musard’s, they often improve the spirit of a gallopade by 
the sudden clank and crash of a chain upon a hollow platform, with 
now and then a scream like the war-whoop of the Seminoles. It has 
quite a pleasurable effect upon the nerves of a Mardi gras, and gives 
great briskness to the dance. You have perhaps a much greater ob- 
ligation, dear Geoffrey, tousscrib . . . (I must notdigress.) What 
the Italians understand, and what most other nations do not, is the 
harmonious composition of discordant sounds. If a general concert 
of nature could be formed, the crow, as well as the nightingale, would 
be necessary to the perfect symphony ; and it is likely even the file 
and hand-saw might be made to discourse excellent music. But even 
in a solo, the ass, according to Coleridge, has his merits. He has cer- 
tainly the merit of execution. He commences with a few prelusive 
notes, gently, as if essaying his organs, rising in a progressive swell 
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to enthusiasm, and then gradually dies away to a pathetic close; an 
exact prototype of the best German and Italian compositions, and a 
living sanction of the genuine and authentic instructions of the Aca- 
demie de Musique. 

Long enough upon one string. When the churls are asleep, you 
will walk out under our ‘ nice moon,’ and think it made for yourself. 
Plague on the world for stealing! I found the other day where 
Shakspeare pilfered his pretty line : 










‘ Fronde super viride, quam blandé luna quiescit ;’ 


Almost as sweet as the copy. This beauty of nature, the moon, 
is no where so perfect as at Pine-Hill; the silvery light fall- 
ing against the hill, sloping southwardly, among the evergreen 
boughs, you may gather it from the piny leaves. Mothers may lap 
their babies in it. At your chamber-window you will sit for hours, 
and look out upon the ravishing acene; upon the dainty stars, faint 
glimmering, and ask : 










‘Who filled these lamps 
With everlasting oil!’ 












You will see the little elves that sleep by day in the rose-buds and 
butter-cups, playing hide-and-seek among the shrubbery ; and now 
and then flitting by, a ghost, wrapped in a moonlight shawl, Poor 
Helen! and her seducer; why can I not tell you of their unhappy 
loves? Here they wandered through the grove, with ‘knit hands,’ 
and slept linked in each others’ arms at night. Here he fell in the 
conflict ; and here by his grave she sat, under the unwholesome stars, 
and sang, and her senses'raved in sweet madness asshesang. . . . I 
have reached the utmost margin of my space, and must end. If you 
will not come, nettles and burrs will grow upon these pretty lawns, 
and the turtle will sit mute upon the withered bough; no music will 
be heard but the adder’s hiss, or deadly rattle of the rattle-snake : 
the winter will come back, and 


















—— ‘Hoary-headed frosts 
Fall upon the fresh lap of the crimson rose.’ 







FAREWELL. 





A FRAGMENT FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 
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Let my eyes take that farewell, Once when these by theft had met, 
Which my faltering lips ne’er can; What enchantment did it bring ! 
Hard, how hard, to bear it well! Joyous as the violet 

And yet still Iam a man. That we pluck in early spring. 

: Il. ’ Iv. 

: Mournful grows in hour like this No wreath cull I for thy brow, 

_ Sweetest tie that Love can seek ; No rose evermore for thee ; _ 

Cold is from thy mouth the kiss, Frances, dear ! ’t is spring-time now, 






The pressure of thy hand is weak. But the winter, ah! for me! 
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FOREST SPORTS. 


BY ALFRED 8. STREET, AUTHOR OF ‘THE FOREST WALK,’ ‘SPEARING,’ ETC. 


Tue village is stirring with bustle and fright, 

The shriek of the panther was heard overnight ; 
And Tyler told Larkin, that down by the drink 
The wolves howled so loudly he slept not a wink ; 
While Meech, the big hunter, was heard to declare 
He yesterday almost fell over a bear. 


Good lack! what a gossip o’er knitting and tea ; 

In store and in tavern, what throngings we see! 
The grannies the tales bear, each farther from truth : 
The codgers rehearse the bold feats of their youth; 
Round scamper the urchins, and yell in their play, 
‘Look out for the panther, he’s coming this way !’ 
Tom Evans drops in, all his features a-twist, 

And tells of a beautiful yearling he’s miss’d;- 

Joe Mason counts over, with ‘blast’ and with ‘darn,’ 
The sheep that lie dead in the yard by his barn; 
And Smetus describes, in a sorrowful tone, 

His hives topsy-turvy, and honey all gone. 


The rifles are taken from rafter and wall; 

The pouches are heavy with powder and ball, 

Hurrah for the forest ! come Tom and come Joe, 

The heifer and lambs cry aloud ‘ To the foe!’ 

Load, Smetus, your weapon, come Tyler and Meech, 
And bear, wolf, aud panther, more manners we’ll teach ! 


Our hounds beat the swamp; we our weapons prepare : 
The wolves through the day hold their rendezvous there ; 
Emerging at midnight, to prowl, and to slay 

Each luckless merino that falls in their way. 


A rustle of boughs; ha! a buck springs to sight! 

But death strikes the proud one while bounding in flight ; 
The beautiful creature sinks under his ban, 

Eluding the wolf-pack, to perish by man. 


But music, hound-music, bursts shrill from the swamp ; 
Crash, flutter the thickets, with rush, and with tramp : 
Our gaunt robber-foes are arous’d, and we seek 
"Each rifle his station, just vengeance to wreak ; 

We hear their fierce snarls, while vain battle they wage, 
And the click of their jaws as they snap in their rage: 
They dart from their coverts, with horrible cries, 

Hair bristling, teeth gnashing, and red gleaming eyes ; 
Pursuing, Joe plunges head-first in the bog, 

And brings death to nought but a great staring frog; 
Tom stumbles o’er Lufra, who, yelping beneath, 
Avenges the wrong by a gripe of his teeth ; 

The rest ply our weapons, fast, steady, and true, 

And earth with their dark shaggy figures we strew : 
With hearty hurrahs then, we push on our way, 

Their scalps as our trophies to boast of the fray. 


The hounds are now scenting yon hemlock, whose sides 
A yawning and deep-sunken hollow divides : 

With snort and with blow, Bruin springs to the day, 
And, scorning his company, waddles away. 

The hounds overtake him; he stops and he rears, 

And Lufra lies flat, from a box on his ears ; 

The black wrestler hugs, in his terrible grasp, ' 

Poor Juno, who writhes, and drops dead at a gasp + 



























































A Leaf from ‘Florida.’ 


But quickly a bullet is wing’d through his brain, 
And Bruin is mark’d on our list of the slain. 






We climb the wild mountain; look well, as we tread, 
The panther might bound from some branch overhead, 
Hark! list his low whining! gaze up, but beware! 
Or dart-like his fierce form we'll see in the air. 
Ha! there sits the monster, with close-crouching frame, 
And fiendish eyes glaring, like balls of red flame. 
Our rifles point upward ; he bristles his back ; 
The thick branches shield him; we’ll wait his attack : 
- His muscles contract; with a leap down he darts, 
His shriek, fierce and keen, thrilling cold through our hearts; 
One hound is dash’d dead by a stroke of his paw, 
Another is crushed in the grasp of his jaw! 
What fury, what wild tameless fury, he shows, 
As dauntless, he dashes and bounds mid his foes! 
One rifle its bullet unerring has driven, 
His tawny form quails not; new strength it has given; 
Another cracks sharply; blood flows from the wound ; 
Another, another; it rains on the ground; 
And not till a ball through his forehead has flown, 
He rolls with a shudder, and dies*with a groan. 


A LEAF FROM FLORIDA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MAJOR DART.’ 





Asout three miles west from the town of Tallahassee, is the ruin 
of an old Spanish fort, which in by-gone days bore the name of San 
Luis. Its site is a ridge of land somewhat higher than the surrounding 
country, bounded on three sides by a narrow stream of running water, 
and on a fourth descending by a gentle slope, until lost in the thick 
mazes of a swampy hammock at its base. The crumbled walls em- 
brace an area of near twenty acres of ground, on which may yet be 
traced the narrow streets of a small village. Three or four hundred 
yards to the north of the principal work, and connected with it by a 
covered passage, is a large square redoubt, with small bastions. The 
ancient parapet has long since crumbled to a mere. mound of earth, 
and borne trees of more than a century’s growth, Whose decayed 
trunks now half fill the ditch at its foot. From the remains of an 
old postern, a path leads down a steep bank to a small spring of clear 
water, which was arranged to supply the garrison, when not confined 
within the walls of the fort. 

Various points in the vicinity of Ochlockonee river were fortified 
by the earliest settlers of Florida, but the discouragements attendant 
upon the settlement of a new country, and the untiring hostility of its 
treacherous inhabitants, caused them one after another to be deserted. 
In middle Florida, San Luis is said to be the last which resisted the 
power of the red men. It was strongly fortified, and admirably 
oy situated to resist an Indian attack; and long after other places in its 

vicinity had been yielded by their inhabitants, the garrison and people 
of San Luis continued to dwell in fancied security. Butthe Indians 
were determined to drive the intruders from their soil; and after 
much disagreement and quarrelling among themselves, they appeared 
jn thousands in the vicinity of the fort, cutting off all communication 
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between the garrison and friends without, and leaving no mode of 
escape. They could not, however, reduce the place by assault ; and 
the Spaniards, equally aware that they could not long support so 
strict a siege, and without a hope of succor from their friends, after 
much difficulty, made a treaty with the hostile tribes, by which they 
were permitted to leave the country without molestation from their 
enemies; promising on their part never more to return. 

It was a day of sadness, almost of despair, on which the comman- 
dant of San Luis announced to the garrison the provisions of the 
treaty. They had left their native land in all the buoyancy of gallant 
cavaliers, ‘seeking adventurous enterprise.’ Lured by the glory of 
conquest, and the hope of sharing in the glittering spoils of the new 
world, they had sacrificed every thing to the spirit of adventure. 
Parents waited in trembling anxiety the fate of their children, and 
many a dark-eyed maiden mourned the absence of her gare lover ; 
but all in the cheering hope of a speedy return, laden with inex- 
haustible wealth and renown. And now were they to be miserably 
disappointed! They had confidently expected a golden harvest, 
which the country no where presented to them ; but ever on the watch 
for the marvellous, as one object vanished, another not less alluring 
presented itself; until fatigue and suffering taught them contentment 
with the more moderate hope of founding a colony in the new world, 
They had first seen the land in all the freshness of early summer, 
when the forests of the country are redolent of perfumes from flowers 
of every hue; and filled with admiration of a scene whose gorgeous 
loveliness surpassed even their wild conceptions, they were ready to 
imagine every nook of this land of flowers a realization of the garden 
of Eden, and every spring that gurgled forth in the wilderness, a 
fountain of perpetual youth! But the flowers faded, and many a 
gallant fellow sickened and died : the crystal waters had no power to 
save him. And now was their last hope withered, as the flowers 
which had faded around them; and destitute and forlorn, they were 
to be driven from the land which fancy had painted in the glowing 
colors of an Arabian tale. 

On the morrow succeeding the conclusion of the treaty, while the 
thick morning mists enveloped the fort in obscurity, the morning gun 
of San Luis was echoed for the last time by the surrounding wilder- 
ness, and the cheerful bugle-note which merrily bade farewell to the 
resting place of the adventurers, seemed like adding the mockery of 
rejoicing to the desolation of despair. Silence reigned in the ranks 
of the Spaniards, as mile after mile of their toilsome retreat was 
accomplished. They had nearly arrived at the coast, when, as they 
emerged from a thick hammock, they were startled by the well known 
yell of the Indians, accompanied by a flight of arrows and missiles, 
which threw them into confusion, and thinned their ranks of several 
of their stoutest warriors. A few moments, and amid heaps of their 
enemies, the last of the Spaniards lay stretched upon the soil which 
they had trod with alternate feelings of ecstacy and despair. 

Some hours after the departure of the garrison, the Indians, with 
yells of exultation, had rushed into the fort, to riot in the last strong- 
hold of their enemies. A mine which had been fired by their own 
carelessness, or the treachery of the Spaniards, exploded in the midst 
of their revellings, and many of the vast number within and around 
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the fortress, were victims of the explosion. Whether accident or 
design were the cause, they were little disposed to examine ; but 
charging all to the hostility of those whom they regarded as the natu- 
ral enemies of their race, they followed them to near the mouth of 
the Ochlockonee, and avenged the death of their people by the blood 
of the last white man who remained in their land. 

Thus perished the garrison of San Luis ; and as I walked upon its 
ruined walls, in the midst of a dense wood, and thought of the years 
that had passed since it was the strong-hold of the conquering Spaniard, 
the whole scene seemed enveloped in solemn mystery; and the sur-’ 
rounding forest, with its drooping garlands of hanging moss, seemed 
decked in funereal weeds for the fate alike of victor and vanquished. 

Every place which has been the scene of bloodshed, must have, of 
right, its tutelary ghosts and goblins; and the old Indian, as he re- 
hearses the story of San Luis, as tradition has preserved it among his 
people, becomes doubly mysterious, as he ventures to speak of the 
spirits which rise from the old well of the fort, to ‘ walk post’ upon its 
ruined parapet. ‘ And at times,’ he adds, ‘ when the thick mist hangs 
over the fortress, you may hear the merry winding of the bugle, as the 
ghosts file through the old postern, on their retreat :’ but as [ have a 
friend who sometimes hunts in the vicinity, it is possible that the bugle 
was intended for the dogs ; but the spirits are doubtless real spirits. 

P. 8. 


CHEERFULNESS. 


FROM SALIS, A GERMAN POET, QUOTED BY PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW. 


Oren the soul to the bliss that illumes: 
Hear! it is heard in the linnet’s low song; 
Breathe! it the thicket of roses perfumes, 
Feel ! it is rippling the small brook along : 
Taste! in the juice of the soft grape it glows, 
Seasons the fruits in the wild rural bowers; 
See ! in each herb and leaf greener it grows, 
Paints us the view of the Valley of Flowers. 


Friends ! why is gliding the womanly tear 
Over the cheek of your — bloom ? 

Fit then for men do weak longings appear ? 
Crave you as cowards the mould’ring tomb! 
Nobler things still to achieve must we stay, 
Much that is good too not yet has been 


one ; 
Duty’s fulfilment does cheerfulness pay, 
Peace shadows ever the goal that is won. 


Manifold troubles and manifold smart 
Pain us in truth, and the fault is ourown; 
Hope is a balm to the sore-smitten heart, 
Patience will strengthen the patient alone. 
Gayer when shadow of pensiveness grows, 
Lift, to the stars, then, the low-drooping 


mind ; 
Foster but manly and lofty repose, 
Onceat the end, there success you'll find. 


| Let us with joy see creation so fair, 
God’s blessed nature is charming all o’er ! 
But let us silence the needy man’s prayer, 
Joys of beneficence charm us still more. 
Love too, for love is the impulse most sweet, 
If but by innocence blest be its glow ; [meet, 
But = must love too with love wise and 
All that is good, fair, and noble below. 


Work ! for through business the wise man 
is seen ; 

With it are glory undying, and praise : 

Mark with your deeds then the giddy routine 

Of the swiit cycle of on-rolling days: 4 

Bless the great circle that arches us round, 

Use its advantages, too, as each may ; 

All then in silent enchantment isdrown’d! 

Oh! this can brighten the gloomiest day ! 


Courage! for woes are, when once at an end, 
Balm to the soul, as to meadows the dew! 
Tombs o’er which cypresses lowly depend, 
Soonareadorn’d by Forget-me-nots blue. 
Friends! to rejoice we assuredly ought ; 
Joy is the Father’s exalted command : 
Joy has to Innocence ill never wrought — 
Smiles she through roses, when Death 
is at hand. 
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BULL-FIGHT AT SANTA MARIA. 


BY GEORGE HILL. 


‘Tue twenty-fifth of July, being the festival of St. James of Com- 
postella, we left Cadiz at an early hour, and crossed the bay, to wit- 
ness the bull-fight, which, in honor of that worthy, was to take place 
at Santa Maria. 

At four pe. mM. we entered the theatre, an immense edifice, the cir- 
cumference of which could not have been less than two thousand 
feet. The arena, or pit, was encircled by a barrier five feet high, in 
front of which, and at short intervals, were planted small out-posts, as 
points to which the foot-combatants might, in case of danger, retreat, 
and as stations for the guards. Behind the barrier, rose, to the height 
of from twenty-five to thirty feet, tiers of seats, in the manner of 
steps, and above and beyond them a double gallery. They were to- 
gether capable of containing from ten to fifteen thousand spectators, 
and long before the commencement of the performance, were com- 
pletely filled. . 

From the groups below, our eyes were ‘soon turned to the more 
attractive, though less picturesque, spectacle, in the upper seats, 
where rows of beautiful women, their necks, arms, and hands 
loaded and sparkling with jewelry, were seen rising one above ano- 
ther, like flowers in a conservatery. Suddenly the hum of voices 
subsided ; the water-venders ceased their cry ; and a flourish of trum- 
pets announced the entrance of the Governor. There was a second 
flourish ; the door at the opposite extremity of the list opened ; a de- 
tachment of soldiers were marched in, and having seen the arena 
cleared of its last straggler, stationed in pairs at the out-posts. They 
were followed by the combatants, consisting of the Picadores, or 
pikemen, on horseback, and the Chulos, Bandarillieros, or dartmen, 
and Matadores, on foot. Having advanced and saluted the Governor, 
they were divided into two companies, and drawn up in a line, one 
on each side of the door by which the bull was to enter. 

The Picadores wore low-crowned, broad-brimmed, drab-colored 
hats, at the sides of which were fastened knots of white and yellow 
ribbon. Their jackets were of red cloth, laced with gold; from the 
waist to the feet they were heavily clad in buck-skin, lined with cork. 

They were mounted on high-peaked Morisco saddles, with shovel 
stirrups, and bore each a long lance, or pike, the ends of which were 
armed with short iron points. Of all the combatants, the Picadore, 
the Matadore perhaps excepted, incurs the greatest hazard ; and it is 
to his skill, courage, and encounter with the bull, that the spectacle 
mainly owes its interest. The dress of the Chulos, dartmen, and 
Matadores, consisted of jackets and knee-breeches, of green or blue 
cloth, laced with silver, light cloaks or mantles, of different colors, red 
sashes, white hose, and sandals. 

The combatants having taken their stations, all eyes were now 
turned and fixed on the door by which the bull was to enter. Most 
of the spectators had, in their eagerness and impatience, started to 
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their feet : a single voice was heard to exclaim, ‘ The bull! the bull !’ 
but was instantly hissed into silence. The moment at length came. 
The trumpets sounded, the door opened; he bounded into the arena, 
and was received bya shout which shook the theatre to its founda- 
tion. He was a gigantic yet beautiful specimen of his tribe, to which, 
compared with the animal that commonly bears his name, he indeed 
seemed hardly to belong. A short iron barb, to which strips of red 
and white ribbon were attached, had, just before he entered, been dri- 
ven into his‘back. He seemed not to feel it, but having been pent 
up for weeks like a felon in his cell, and subjected to a preparatory 
coursé of torture, to be conscious only of a wild and exulting sense 
of freedom. It was, however, of but short duration. At the sight 
of the barrier, and the thousands who filled the seats behind it, he 
paused, surveyed them with a look of wonder and distrust, and then 
wheeled and retreated to the door. Finding it closed, he sprang fu- 
riously toward the barrier, but, as if in despair of clearing it, stopped 
short, and facing the Picadores, dropped his head, with the intent, 
apparently, to provoke or defy their attack. At this instant there was 
a third flourish, as a signal for the Chulos to advance. Holding his 
cloak closely folded in his left hand, the one nearest the bull now 
quickly ran up, and when within a few feet of his horns, grasped and 
displayed it with his right, and was instantly pursued by him, and 
driven for shelter to the ouft-posts. A second then left his station, at 
the opposite side of the ring, and being hard pressed in his retreat, 
dropped his cloak, and leaped the barrier. The bull seemed to re- 
gard the garment as a part of the man, and gored, trampled, and 
tossed it in fragments about the arena. The rest, then, one by one, 
advanced, till at length he was encircled by the whole troop, now 
one and now another running up and fluttering his cloak, or with it 
streaming behind him, or let fall as he fled, nimbly escaping, though 
often but by a well-timed and dexterous leap of the barrier, from the 
horns of his enraged and headlong pursuer. One of them had the 
mishap to stumble and fall. The bull rushed on with an intent to gore 
him, and a shriek was heard from some one — probably his chére 
amie — of the women in the galleries. The fellow had the presence 
of mind, however, to seize his cloak, raise it at arm’s length above 
his breast, and thereby so far divert the aim of the bull, as to escape 
unhurt. Ashamed of his mishap, and encouraged by the cheers of 
the spectators, he sprang nimbly to his feet, seized the bull by the 
horn, leaped over his back, and amid a thunder of applause, escaped 
to the nearest out-post. 

The Picadores had till this moment remained at their stations, and 
taken neither part, nor as it seemed interest, in the game. The signal 
was now made for them to advance ; and having raised their pikes, and 
spurred their horses into the ring, they galloped them in acircle about 
the bull, till roused and exasperated by the irruption of this fresh band 
of assailants, he at lenyth wheeled and selected the object of his at- 
tack. Thus menaced, the rider reined up his horse, and presented 
his pike. The bull dropped his head, charged and received the 
point of it in his breast, but despite the resistance of man and wea- 
pon, drove his horns into the body of the horse, let out his entrails, 
and laid him, with his rider, rolling and writhing in the dust. At 
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the instant of the attack, the Chulos ran up and endeavored, by flut- 
tering their cloaks, to divert it. He now turned and drove them 
one by one to the out-posts. He then rushed on the nearest horse, 
forced him against the barrier, beat in his ribs, plunged his horns 
into his vitals, and laid him, with the blood gushing from his mouth 
and nostrils, dead at his feet. The rider had disappeared, and I ex- 
pected nothing less than to see him dragged out, crushed and life- 
less, from under the carcass of the animal he had but the moment 
before so gallantly bestrode. 

He was at length extricated, and though so badly hurt he could 
neither well move or stand, a fresh horse having been brought, he was 
lifted into the saddle, and having grasped his pike, and adjusted his 
sombrero, seemed, as he sat grim and upright, covered with blood and 
dust, to defy not only the bull but the devil. A murmur of applause 
ran through the theatre, and truly if stoicism be a virtue, he deserved 
it. The next Picadore was more fortunate, having succeeded, though 
not without a long and desperate struggle, in tirning the bull, 
and thereby saving his horse, a feat for which he was rewarded by the 
plaudits, loud and long, of the spectators. These, however, 1 ob- 
served, were for the most part, as they should have been, reserved 
for the bull. Of the six horses which he next encountered, two were 
killed, and the rest repeatedly gored and thrown, and at length so far 
disabled as to be with difficulty led off alive, or left pawing the earth 
in agony, and making desperate but unavailing efforts to rise. In 
several instances, a horse was galloped about, with his entrails trailing 
in the dust, till they were torn asunder by repeated strokes of his 
hoofs, and in this state compelled, as he best might, to sustain a fresh 
attack. 

The trumpets again sounded, the Picadores withdrew to their 
stations, and the Bandarillieros advanced, grasping each a brace of 
barbed darts, the long, heavy shafts of which were enveloped ina 
loose net-work. Running quickly up, till they came nearly in con- 
tact with the horns of the bull, they let fly their missiles with the in- 
tent to fix them deeply and firmly in the fore and upper parts of his 
shoulders. The first attempt was a failure, and the assailant with- 
drew, amid the hisses of the spectators. It indeed seemed to be a 
feat, the right execution of which required no small degree of strength, 
courage, and skill. At one time a dart would strike the bone and re- 
coil, with its barb either bent or broken; at another, be so slightly 
infixed, as to become detached by its own weight, or a single shake of 
the bull’s brawny neck. He was now wrought up to a pitch of rage 
and torture little short of downright madness, and ran wildly about 
the arena, goring and tossing aside such of the dead horses as lay in 
his way, and putting to flight the whole troop of Chulos and dartmen. 
At length he stopped short before one of the out-posts, and having 
for an instant fixed his blood-stained eye on the group it sheltered, 
drove his shaggy head against it, as if determined to prostrate it by 
a single blow, or dash out his brains in the attempt, Foiled in this 
effort, he plunged headlong toward the door, near which the Matadore 
or death-man, whom he at length confronted, had already taken his 
stand. : 

He was a short, but thick-set, sinewy, well-made man: ared cloak 
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was thrown across his left arm; in his right hand he held a long, 
slender sword. At the blast of the trumpet, he stepped forth, and 
having passed before and saluted the Governor, addressed himself to 
his task. Approaching the bull, with a deliberate yet firm step, and 
a watchful but determined eye, he so placed himself as to be able, 
by a slight movement to the right, to receive the thrust of his horns 
on the cloak, and having levelled the point of his sword at a part of 
‘ the neck just forward of the right shoulder, resolutely awaited the 
shock. Itcame; the weapon failed to take effect, and was hurled, as 
the bull sprang past him, into the air. A murmur of displeasure ran 
through the assembly, and cries were heard of ‘ fool!’ ‘coward !’ 
‘away with him!’ He seemed not to heed them, but with a com- 
posed, resolute look, resumed his position, and presented his sword. 
The bull rushed on, the blade was buried to the hilt in his vitals, and 
having staggered toward the door, he fell, with the blood spouting 
from his mouth and nostrils, and was instantly despatched by the 
stroke of a knife in the neck. 

The trumpets now sounded, the door at the opposite extremity of the 
list was thrown open, and four spirited horses, richly caparisoned, 
sprang in abreast, and were lashed, tossing their heads and jangling 
their bells, at full speed across the arena. The shaft of their traces 
was then made fast to the horns and head of the bull, and he was 
dragged out at a gallop. 

The dead horses having in like manner been removed, others were 
brought in; and notwithstanding the crippled state of the Picadores, 
most of whom had been repeatedly thrown,they were instantly mounted 
and galloped to their stations. The trumpets once more suunded, 
thedoor opened, and in bounded the second bull. As if apprized of 
the fate of his fellow, and determined, without loss of time, to avenge 
it, he did not wait for the attack of the Chulos, but sprang furiously 
at the horse of the nearest Picadore, gored him under the right flank, 
tore out his entrails, and threw him with such violence against the 
barrier, that he fell and expired without a struggle. His rider, 
covered with blood and dust, his pike-staff broken and sombrero 
crushed, was dragged out from under him, and borne off ; whether 
dead or alive, | was unable to learn. A second and third horse were 
in quick succession, and in like manner, despatched ; their riders 
grasping their pike-staves with both hands, driving the points of them 
into the breast or shoulders of the bull, and struggling with all their 
might to repel or turn him, till hurled headlong from their seats, or 
with violence against the barrier. 

A few of the women now retired, and one fainted. They were, I 
observed, ladies of a certain age, and not remarkable for their good 
looks. The young and handsome kept their color and their places. 

From the total overthrow or dispersion of the combatants on this 
side of the arena, the bull now crossed to the other, a frightful yet 
pitiable object ; his nostrils spread, his eyes flashing, his horns dyed, 
and his forehead, breast, and sides, bathed in blood. Nothing daunted, 
however, one of the Picadores on that side rode up and presented the 
point of his pike. His horse was instantly gored, lifted from his feet, 
thrown with his rider across the back of the bull, and thence head- 
jong tothe ground. Of the five horses which he afterward attacked, 
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three were killed on the spot. Assailed by the dartmen till his 
shoulders bristled like a quiver-head with their shafts, he was at length 
encountered by the sword of the Matadore, who, at the first trial, 
drove it to his heart. Even after receiving his death-blow, he neither 
quailed nor retreated, but fell with his eye confronting, and his horns 
levelled at, his antagonist, as if bent on collecting all his remaining 
energies for a last desperate assault. 

Six bulls were afterward let in, and in like manner encountered 
and killed. The number of horses killed was eighteen, and of twenty 
more, the greater part were led off more dead than alive. The courage 
and strength of the fifth bull seeming to flag, the nettings of the darts 
were charged with fire-works, and he bounded madly about the arena, 
astounded and tormented by their exploding contents, and enveloped 
in acloud of flame, sparkles, and smoke. 


THE GRAVE OF GENIUS. 





BY MARY E. HEWITT. 


‘Suz is buried in that part of the court-yard facing the sea, close by the ramparts: no stone 
marks her grave; it is not even raised above the level of the yard ; and were it not for the few re- 
cently placed bricks, it would be difficult to find the spot.’ 


JouRNAL or Capt. Herapatn. 


I come to thee a stranger, Oh! listen! Harp of England! 
O England ! — Fatherland! There ’s a dower that to thee clings, 
There’s a cypress garland o’er the lyre And a fadeless wealth of laurel 
I am holding in my hand; _ Entwining all thy strings; —_[chords, 
And I will strike to thee, to-night, And woman’s hand hath smote thy 
The mighty chords of soul, With a stroke all bold and free, 
Till the swelling tide of longpentthought| Till the mighty flood of English song 
Triumphantly shall roll! Hath gone o’er every sea! 
There is joy in all your palaces, Long in your noble minsters, 
There is feasting in your halls, With your dust of heroes kept; 
Where the noble and the beautiful *Neath sculptured urn and cenotaph, 
Are gathered mid the walls; Your nameless dead have slept ; 
And ever on the midnight air While she who cull’d fresh buds of song, 
Glad music pours along, Your ancient crown to grace, 
Where the hundred harps of England Rests coldly shrined in stranger earth, 
Lift high the voice of song. No stone to mark the place! 
Mid festive lamps and garlands, Far o’er the dark blue waters, 
I wander sad and slow, With their measured, onward sweep, 
And [ list in vain thelay I loved, Hymned by the dirge-like voices 
In the days of lon 0; Of the soelectaleale deep ; 
While aye yon laurel'd lyre Trod ’neath the passing footstep 
Seems mournfully to swell, Of the felon, and the slave, 
Moans low beneath its veiling leaves, There by the sea-beat ramparts lies 
Like the wailing ocean shell. Her lone, unhallowed grave! 
I have flung off the myrtle, Oh! wreathe ye fadeless chaplets 
There’s a flush upon my cheek, _ For the earth that shrouds her breast, 
There are burning words upon my lip, And raise the enduring marble 
And thoughts I fain would speak; Above her place of rest; 
I tear the mournful cypress And lift for aye the harp of praise 
That enwreathes thee, O! my lyre! High o’er her laurel’d head, 


And I strike to England’s maiden bard Till e’en the Ethiop honor thee, 
The glowing chords of fire! In thine illustrious dead! 


The Royal Family of Staten - Island. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY OF STATEN-ISLAND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ FOUR-BEARS,’ THE MANDAN. 


Ir has long been the general belief, that the Gipsy race, which is 
found every where else, has never yet penetrated into America; but 
the opinion is erroneous. There is a family on Staten-Island, whose 
history and habits prove their Zingaro descent, despite the counter 
evidence of their white skins, patches of which may be seen through 
the-rents of their tatters, like intervals of blue sky in a clouded em- 
pyrean. 

The patriarch of the horde was, in his life-time, reputed an Eng- 
lishman ; although upon this point no intelligence exists in any parish 
register or book of heraldry; a matter the less to be regretted, that 
his birth is not likely to be disputed by rival nations or cities. All 
that is certainly known of him is, that he made his appearance on the 
island about forty years ago, an incarnation of laziness and pauper- 
ism, accompanied by a biped of the feminine gender, whom, as God 
made her, we are content to call a woman: they evinced no desire to 
hold fellowship with their kind; but immediately plunged into the 
woods, where they pertinaciously hid whatever talents and merits 
they possessed. Probably the world used them ill, and like Timon, 
they had left it in disgust. They built themselves a hut of brush- 
wood, and lived, unknowing and unknown, upon the wild products of 
the soil and the sea-shore, the world forgetting and the world for- 
got. No one was favored with any notice of their former history ; 
they wrought not for hire, nor did they seek to render themselves in 
the slightest degree useful to their fellow creatures. They were 
satisfied with a bare, mysterious existence, the objects of wonder 
and pity ; and only proved themselves human, by increasing the popu- 
lation of Staten Land with ten sons and daugiters. 

In time the he-patriarch died, and his fame died with him; but not 
till he had so indoctrinated his hopeful family, that they have ever 
since followed his praiseworthy example. A short time since we 
pee these Children of the Mist a visit at their residence, profiting 

y one of a thousand changes of abode which brought them within 
an easy walk of the Quarantine-Ground. Others may seek objects 
of interest abroad; we are content with what may be found near 
home; and in this singular family we found a happy practical illus- 
tration of the Golden Age, which poets so much regret, and agrarian 
politicians so devoutly hope and expect to restore. By the margin 
of a stagnant swamp, rife with malaria and intermittent fever, embo- 
somed in thick woods, stood a pen of rough boards, obtained Heaven 
knows how, about ten feet square, into which about fifty specimens 
of animal life, human and canine, were crowded. The den was 
roofed over, and refused entrance to the sun; but was by no means 
so inhospitable to the rain. The four winds of Heaven sought and 
found free ingress and egress through the chinks; the floor was not ; 
and altogether we have seen much better appointed pig-styes. We 
first discovered our proximity to this Temple of the Winds, by the 
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greeting of a herd of sorry curs, who made a great noise, but re- 
treated snarling, and with averted tails, at the first exhibitionof a stone 
or a stick, as the dogs of the aborigines are wont todo. A shrill, 
cracked, but clear voice from within, uplifted in energetic objurga- 
tion, stilled the clamor, and we entered upon a scene that beggars 
and defies description. We had seen poverty before; but had never 
an adequate conception of its extreme until now. 

A bundle of rags, endowed with suspicious and alarming powers 
of locomotion, advanced to do the honors of the mansion. An un- 
earthly squeak, that would have driven a parrot of any ear distracted, 
proclaimed that the thing was human ; and after close inspection, we 
made out a set of features which we could only have supposed to 
belong to Calvin Edson, or the Witch of Endor. The head sur- 
mounted a withered atomy, from which every muscular fibre seemed 
to have dried away. There was nothing left for Decay to prey 
upon: a particle more of waste, and the fabric must have evapora- 
ted, or been scattered with the first puff, like a pinch of snuff. This 
was the worthy mother of the brood. Age could not make her head 
whiter. She must have been more than a century old, and yet hear- 
ing, vision, speech, every faculty, was unimpaired, and she was as 
brisk as any of the horde. According to all appearances, Time had 
lost all power over her, and she may yet live longer than the ever- 
lasting pyramids. Fancy a mummy stalking from its case, and you 
have some idea of this spectral apparition. 

Around the den were arranged without arrangement four rude 
bedsteads, guiltless then and forever of beds, or any succedaneum 
therefor ; these being unnecessary and enervating luxuries, in the 
opinion of the inmates. Not one of these was born in a bed, or had 
ever pressed one ; and why should they not do as they had ever done ? 
The only purpose of the frames seemed to be to keep them from dy- 
ing on the bare earth. The whole score and a half of humanities 
might have possessed some four or five thread-bare and tattered blan- 
kets, such a stock of clothing as might have furnished forth one 
respectable scare-crow, and perhaps half ashirt among them ; but of 
the latter item we are somewhat uncertain, as we considered an 
particular scrutiny especially indelicate. The hut was literally full 
of trumpery, the use of most of which it were difficult even to guess. 
The following, as nearly as memory serves us, is a correct inventory : 

An old worn-out saddle; three steel-traps ; fifteen dogs, bitches, 
and puppies; about a crate full of damaged crockery and pottery ; 
an iron pot, without a bale or cover, and two legs off; a tin-kettle, 
with three holes in the bottom ; a fish-spear, an axe, a dozen fishing- 
rods and tackle ; as many rags as would set up a paper mill; about 
a peck of clams, a damaged bucket, and a great variety of other 
things nameless and indescribable. 

These true philosophers all appeared to enjoy the most robust 
health, with one exception, who was shaking with a paroxysm of 
ague on one of the frames before mentioned. The men were stout, 
hearty fellows, who might do their country good service at the tail of 
a plough, or the end of a musket ; but their ambition does not soar 
so high. They literally take no thought for to-morrow, though they 
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very well know what a day must bring forth. They justly consider 
themselves 


— ‘out of Fortune’s power ; 
He that is down, can fall no lower.’ 


Once iti a gteat while they may be persuaded to perform a day’s 
labor; but these are rare and painful occasions, always followed b 
regret and repentance ; and when their immediate wants are igeptied 
they immediately return to the luxurious far niente, which is their 
second nature, and which they enjoy in a perfection only appreciable 
by the Neapolitan lazzaroni. When they have thus been compelled 
to pass a night under a roof, it has been remarked that no human 
Jogic can persuade one of them to submit to the abhorred contact of 
soap and water, or to sleep in a bed ; supposing any person could be 
found willing so to accommodate them. ‘They own no boats, and they 
neither hire nor borrow them. Such property requires care and 
trouble, and rowing is laborious. A cow was once the apex of their 
ambition ; but hunger knocks often at their door, and was fatal to poor 
Brindle. They are not rich enough to buya gun. The conies, par- 
tridges, snapping-tortoises, frogs, squirrels, and such small deer, are 
their flocks and herds, and the earth produces wild artichokes and 
other esculent roots. As for their religion, they believe in beef and 
bread, and go to church, like parasitical insects, as often as they are 
carried. They believe that the earth is flat, and that the city of New- 
York and the Narrows are its limits. To be hung up ina cage in 
the sunshine, with license to scratch themselves, and to be well fed, 
constitutes their notion of heaven ; and the county alms-house, where 
able-bodied people are constrained to work, is the purgatory of their 
imagination, or something worse. They think it is better to sleep 
than to be awake; to lie than to sit; to sit than to stand; to stand 
than to walk, and to walk than to run. Dancing is to them an incom- 
prehensible abomination. They own no lord, they heed no law. 
They have nothing, and they want nothing. To cold, heat, rain, etc., 
they are pefectly indifferent, and their only known evil is pain, which 
comes to them only in the shape of hunger and intermittent fever. 
Nerves and delicacy they never heard of. Thus have they ever lived, 
and thus they will die. 

The women, at the time of our visit, differed from the men only in 
attire, a superior volubility, a natural, rough-hewn coquetry, and the 
possession of certain brass trinkets, faded ribbons, and other fantastic 
fineries. None of them were either young or handsome enough to 
mark them as victims of man’s villany ; nor could any injury be done 
them in that respect, were it otherwise. The smaller fry about their 
wretched cabin attest that they have not neglected the first command 
of God to man, though no priest or preacher can say that he has 
received a wedding fee on account of either of them. Their usual 
employment is to loll upon fences and gather berries, and they are 
also said to be skilful in roots and herbs. Some of them sometimes 
go to service, for atime ; but they soon return to their lair, like a sow 
to her wallowing.in the mire. The alms-house has also afforded them 
an asylum in cases of emergency ; but they invariably escape from 
it assoon as there is any work tobe done. They toil not, neither do 
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they spin ; and assuredly Solomon, with all his wisdom, never dreamed 
of such a thing as one of these! 

Many have asked, as we did, and many more will ask, ‘ How do 
these people live ?’? Ask him who feeds the ravens, for no one else 
can answer. That they do not work, is certain; that they neither 
beg nor steal, is to be inferred from the fact that their fellow Staten- 
landers have never accused them, and that they have never under- 
gone the rebuke of the law. They are as harmless and inoffensive 
as they are useless. ‘They are proverbially good-natured and honest ; 
they do not get drunk, or abuse tobacco ; for although some of them 
have a relish for these luxuries, it would cost too much trouble to 
earn the price of them. Otherwise, they are the very Yahoos of 
Gulliver. 

Some philosophers have taught that content is the grand deside- 
ratum, the summum bonum of earthly felicity. The contentment of 
savages and of negro slaves is brought to support their position. It 
is true that these are happy under their painful and degrading yoke ; 
but what of that? Simon Stylites was no doubt happy on his pillow 
of torment: an ox, on the same principle, and for the same reason, is 
happier still, and the life of an oyster is bliss superlative. ‘The 
Royal Family of Staten-Island’ are an example, before our eyes, to 
show how closely contentment may be allied with the extremes of 
degradation. 


SIMPLE JOE: A SIMPLE SKETCH. 


In a village rude, 
There lives a man, whose neighbors call him Joe : 
Honest he is, and small are his effects ; 
A three-legged stool, which once hath been a chair ; 
A pair of small-clothes, and some coarse habiliments, 
Such as his humble station doth require. 
This good old man, whom now I tell youof, 
Hath wedded been ’t is now some two-score years: 
His Joan is simple, and but simply skilled ; 
She roasts his ’tatoes and his cider warms, 
What time the bitter frost a signal gives 
For a hot supper. But of this enough. 


This aged swain once with his neighbor Jones 
g 


Wrought till the sun was set: when he had done, 
The worthy man insisted he should take 

A friendly draught: quick passed the hours away, 
Until, on looking at the clock, behold 

The time was half-past eight! On that he rose, 
And bidding them eve, he ‘ cut his stick,’ 
And in the dark did homeward plod his way. 

His stick was useful; but while slow he , 
A bucket, which some careless slattern | 

Before his idle neighbor John Smith’sdoor, __ 
Crossed his unwitting limbs, and — barked his shin! 


While lately standing at his door, 
To keep my best coat from the drizzling rain, 
I saw the bruise —— 


His worthy consort Joan 
In one officious hand did kindly hold 
Brown paper, steeped in vinegar —— 


—— I turned away, 
Affected at the sight. 


Bridle-Mount, Pegassus, 1840. 





Our Ideals. 


OUR IDEALS. 


‘Tue hour of spiritual enfranchisement is even this: when your ideal world, wherein the 
whole man has been dimly struggling and inexpressibly languishing to work, becomes revealed and 
thrown open.’ CaRLYLE. 


Axp must these glories fade ? 
These haunting dreams of bright and holy things 
That flit about the soul in joy and shade — 
Mysterious visitings ? ; 


In busy scenes of life, 
When care and passion chain the mind to earth, 
Will these not hover o’er the storm and strife, 

In hues of Heaven’s own birth ? 


Where rude cliffs blacken round, 
The spring-flower opes its petals to the skies, 
And far amid the forest depths, unfound, 
Earth’s beauteous offerings rise. 


Though wild and drear the vale, 
Mid flowery banks the sunlit brook runs shimmering, 
The summer sea, light heaving to the gale, 

Beneath the moon rolls glimmering : 


The approach of morn and even 
Biazon their glories on the o’erarching sky, 
Wreathing the bright and beautiful of heaven 

O’er earth perennially. 


Is barren life alone 
A thing round which no joy or beauty clings ? 
A dream whose shadowy glories hurry on 
With ever-restless wings ? 


For Truth my mind has wrought, 
Through lore and science tracked her flight sublime ; 
Sought her in all the great and good have thought, 
Or acted, in all time. 


My heart has burned with love, 
And oped its treasure cells at beauty’s shrine, 
Thrilled with the joy that mutual truth can move, 
And blessed its spell divine. 


Honor has fired my soul, 
And the mild glory that enwreathes the good, 
Hope, such as spurs the pilgrim to the goal — 
Faith, beyond death’s dark flood. 


Must these sink in decay, 
Be stars struck out, while we, through deeper gloom, 
Light after light thus perishing away, 

Dark stumble to the tomb ? 


Far better to believe : 
The soul’s high promptings will not perish here, 
But shower their blessings on our path, then leave 
For their eternal sphere! 


Providence, (R.I.,) June, 1840. 

























Letter from Granada. 


THE CRAYON PAPERS. 


TO THE 





EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Sir: The following letter was scribbled to a friend during my 
sojourn in the Alhambra, in 1828. Asit presents scenes and impres- 
sions noted down at the time, I venture to offer it for the conside- 
ration of yourreaders. Should it prove acceptable, I may from time 
to time give other letters, written in the course of my various ram- 
blings, and which have been kindly restored to me by my friends. 


Yours, G. Cc. 


ETTER FROM GRANADA. 
My Dear 


Religious festivals furnish, in all Catholic countries, occasions of 
popular pageant and recreation ; but in none more so than in Spain, 
where the great end of religion seems to be, to create holidays and 
ceremonials. For two days past, Granada has been in a gay turmoil 
with the great annual féte of Corpus Christi. This most eventful 
and romantic city, as you well know, has ever been the rallying point 
of a mountainous region, studded with small towns and villages. 
Hither, during the time that Granada was the splendid capital of a 
Moorish kingdom, the Moslem youth repaired from all points, to par- 
ticipate in chivalrous festivities ; and hither the Spanish populace, at 
the present day, throng from all parts of the surrounding eouuiny; to 
attend the festivals of the church. 

As the populace like to enjoy things from the very commencement, 
the stir of Corpus Christi began in Granada on the preceding eve- 
ning. Before dark, the gates of the city were thronged with the 
picturesque peasantry from the mountain villages, and the brown 
laborers from the Vega, or vast fertile plain. As the evening advanced, 
the Vivarambla thickened and swarmed with a motley multitude. 
This is the great square in the centre of the city, famous for tilts and 
tourneys, during the times of Moorish domination, and incessantly 
mentioned in all the old Moorish ballads of love and chivalry. For 
several days the hammer had resounded throughout this square. A 
gallery of wood had been erected all round it, forming a covered 
way forthe grand procession of Corpus Christi. On this eve of the 
ceremonial, this gallery was a fashionable promenade. It was bril- 
liantly illuminated, bands of music were stationed in balconies on the 
four sides of the square, and all the fashion and beauty of Gravada, 
and all its population that could boast a little finery of apparel, 
together with the majos and majas, the beaux and belles of the 
villages, in their gay Andalusian costumes, thronged this covered walk, 
anxious to see and to be seen. As to the sturdy peasantry of the Vega, 
and such of the mountaineers as did not pretend to display, but were 
content with hearty enjoyment, they swarmed in the centre of the 
square; some in groups, listening to the guitar and the traditional 
ballad ; somedancing their favorite boléro ; some seated on the ground 
VOL. XVI. 8 


Granada, 1828. 
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making a merry though frugal supper; and some stretched out for 
their night’s repose. 

The gay crowd of the gallery dispersed gradually toward midnight ; 
but the centre of the square resembled the bivouac of an army; for 
hundreds of the peasantry, men, women, and children, passed the 
night there, sleeping soundly on the bare earth, under the open 
canopy of heaven. A summer’s night requires no shelter in this 
genial climate; and with a great part of the hardy peasantry of 
Spain, a bed is a superfluity which many of them never enjoy, and 
which they affect to despise. The common Spaniard spreads out his 
manta, or mule-cloth, or wraps himself in his cloak, and lies on the 
ground, with his saddle for a pillow, 

The next morning I revisited the square at sun-rise. It was still 
strewed with groups of sleepers: some were reposing from the 
dance and revel of the evening; others had left their villages after 
work, on the preceding day, and having trudged on foot the greater 
part of the night, were taking a sound sleep to freshen them fer the 
festivities of the day. Numbers from the mountains, and the remote 
villages of the plain, who had set out in the night, continued to arrive, 
with their wives and children. All were in high spirits; greeting 
each other, and exchanging jokes and pleasantries. The gay tumult 
thickened as the day advanced. Now came pouring in at the city 
gates, and parading through the streets, the deputations from the 
various villages, destined to swell the grand procession. These village 
deputations were headed by their priests, bearing their respective 
crosses and benners, and images of the blessed Virgin and of patron 
saints ; all which were matters of great rivalship and jealousy among 
the peasantry. It was like the chivalrous gatherings of ancient days, 
when each town and village sent its chiefs, and warriors, and stand- 
ards, to defend the capital, or grace its festivities. , 

At length all these various detachments congregated into one grand 
pageant, which slowly paraded round the Vivarambla, and through 
the principal streets, where every window and balcony was hung with 
tapestry. In this procession were all the religious orders, the civil 
and military authorities, and the chief people of the parishes and 
villages : every church and convent had contributed its banners, its 
images, its reliques, and poured forth its wealth, for the occasion. 
In the centre of the procession walked the archbishop, under a 
damask canopy, and surrounded by inferior dignitaries and their depen- 
dants. The whole moved to the swell and cadence: of numerous 
bands of music, and, passing through the midst of a countless yet 
silent multitude, proceeded onward to the cathedral. 

I could not but be struck with the changes of times and customs, as I 
saw this monkish pageant passing through the Vivarambla, the ancient 
seat of modern pomp and chivalry. The contrast was indeed forced 
upon the mind by the decorations of the square. The whole front 
of the wooden gallery erected for the procession, extending several 
hundred feet, was faced with canvass, on which some humble though 
patriotic artist had painted, by contract, a series of the principal 
scenes and exploits of the conquest, as recorded in chronicle and 
romance. It is thus the romantic legends of Granada mingle them- 
selyes with every thing, and are kept fresh in the public mind, 
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Another great festival at Granada, answering in its popular charac- 
ter to our Fourth of July, is El Dia de la Toma ; ‘ The day of the 
Capture .’ that is to say, the anniversary of the capture of the city by 
Ferdinand and Isabella. On this day all Granada is abandoned to 
revelry. The alarm-bell on the Terre de la Campana, or watch-tower 
of the Alhambra, keeps up a clangor from morn till night; and happy 
is the damsel that can ring that bell: it is acharm to secure a hus- 
band in the course of the year. 

The sound, which can be heard over the whole Vega, and to the 
top of the mountains, summons the peasantry to the festivities. 
Throughout the day the Alhambra is thrown open to the public. The 
halls and courts of the Moorish monarchs resound with the guitar 
and castanet, and gay groups, in the fanciful dresses of Andalusia, 
perform those popular dances which they have inherited from the 
Moors. 

Inthe mean time a grand procession moves through the city. The 
banner of. Ferdinand and Isabella, that precious relique of the con- 
quest, is brought forth from its depository, and borne’ By the Alferez 
Mayor, or grand standard-bearer, through the principal streets. The 
portable camp-altar, which was carried about with them in all their 
campaigns, is transported into the chapel royal, and placed before 
their sepulchre, where their effigies lie in monumental marble. Fhe 
procession fills the chapel. High mass is performed in memory of 
the conquest; and at a certain part of the ceremony, the Alferez 
Mayor puts on his hat, and waves the standard above the tomb of the 
conquerors. 

A more whimsical memorial of the conquest is exhibited, on the 
same evening at the theatre, where a popular drama is performed, 
entitled Ave Marta. This turns on the oft-sung achievement of Her- 
nando del Pulgar, surnamed El de las Hazaaas, ‘ He of the Exploits,’ 
the favorite hero of the populace of Granada. 

. Daring the time that Ferdinand and Isabella besieged the city, the 
young Moorish and Spanish knights vied with each other in extrava- 
gant bravados. On one occasion Hernando del Pulgar, at the head of 
a handful of youthful followers, made a dash into Granada at the dead 
of the night, nailed the inscription of Ave Marta, with his dagger, 
to the gate of the principal mosque, as a token of having consecrated 
it to the Virgin, and effected his retreat in safety. 

While the Moorish cavaliers admired this daring exploit, they felt 
bound to revenge it. On the following day, therefore, Tarfe, one of 
the stoutest of the infidel warriors, paraded in front of the Christian 
army, dragging the sacred inscription of Ave Marta at his horse’s 
tail. The cause of the Virgin was eagerly vindicated by Garcilaso- de 
la Vega, who slew the Moor in single combat, and elevated the in- 
scription of Ave Marta, in devotion and triumph, at the end of his 
lance. 

The drama founded on this exploit is prodigiously popular with 
the common people. Although it has been acted time out of mind, 
and the people have seen it repeatedly, it never fails to draw crowds, 
and so completely to engross the feelings of the audience, as to have 
almost the effect on them of.reality. When their favorite Pulgar 
strides about with many a mouthy speech, in the very midst of the 
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Moorish capital, he is cheered with enthusiastic bravos ; and when 
he nails the tablet of Ave Marta to the door of the mosque, the thea- 
tre absolutely shakes with shouts and thunders of applause. On the 
other hand, the actors who play the part of the Moors, have to bear 
the brunt of the temporary indignation of their auditors ; and when 
the infidel Tarfe plucks down the tablet to tie it to his horse’s tail, 
many of the people absolutely rise in fury, and are ready to jump 
upon the stage to revenge this insult to the Virgin. 

Beside this annual festival at the capital, almost every village of the 
Vega and the mountains has its own anniversary, wherein its own de- 
liverance from the Moorish yoke is celebrated with uncouth cere- 
mony and rustic pomp. 

Ou these occasions, a kind of resurrection takes place of ancient 
Spanish dresses and armor; great two-handed swords, ponderous ar- 
quebusses, with match-locks, and other weapons and accoutrements, 
once the equipments of the village chivalry, and treasured up from 
generation to generation, since the time of the conquest. In these 
hereditary and historical garbs, some of the most sturdy of the villa- 
gers array themselves as champions of the faith, while its ancient op- 
ponents are represented by another band of villageis, dressed up as 
Moorish warriors. A tent is pitched in the public square of the vil- 
lage, within which is an altar, and an image of the Virgin. The Spa- 
nish warriors approach to perform their devotions at this shrine, but 
are opposed by the infidel Moslems, who surround the tent. A mock- 
fight succeeds, in the course of which the combatants sometimes for- 
get that they are merely playing a part, and exchange dry blows of 
grievous weight : the fictitious Moors, especially, are apt to bear away 
pretty evident marks of the pious zeal of their antagonists. The 
contest, however, invariably terminates in favor of the good cause. 
The Moors are defeated and taken prisoners. The image of the Vir- 
gin, rescued from thraldom, is elevated in triumph ; and a grand pro- 
cession succeeds, in which the Spanish conquerors figure with great 
vain-glory and applause, and their captives are led in chains, to the 
infinite delight and edification of the populace.. These annual festi- 
vals are the delight of the villagers; who expend considerable sums 
in their celebration. In some villages they are occasionally obliged 
to suspend them for want of funds; but when times grow better, or 
they have been enabled to save money for the purpose, they are re- 
vived with all their grotesque pomp and extravagance. 

To recur to the exploit of Hernando del Pulgar. However ex- 
travagant and fabulous it may seem, it is authenticated by certain 
traditional usages, and shows the vain-glorious daring that prevailed 
between the youthful warriors of both nations, in that romantic war. 
The mosque thus consecrated to the Virgin, was made the cathedral 
of the city after the conquest ; and there is a painting of the Virgin 
beside the royal chapel, which was put there by Hernando del Pul- 
gar. The lineal representative of the hair-brained cavalier has the 
right, to this day, to enter the church, on certain occasions, on horse- 
back, to sit within the choir, and to put on his hat at the elevation of 
the host, though these privileges have often been obstinately contested 
by the clergy. 


The present lineal representative of Hernando del Pulgar is the 
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Marquis de Salar, whom I have met occasionally in society. He isa 
young man of agreeable appearance and manners, and his bright 
black. eyes would give indication of his inheriting the fire of his an- 
cestor. When the paintings were put up in the Vivarambla, illus- 
trating the scenes of the conquest, an old gray-headed family servant 
of the Pulgars was so delighted withthose which related to the family 
hero, that he absolutely shed tears, and hurrying home to the Mar- 
quis, urged him to hasten and behold the family trophies. The 
sudden zeal of the old man provoked the mirth of his young master ; 
upon which, turning to the brother of the Marquis, with that freedom 
allowed to family servants in Spain, ‘ Come, Sejior,’ cried he, ‘ you 
are more grave and considerate than your brother; come and see 
your ancestor in all his glory !’ 


Wiruin two or three years after the above letter was written, the 
Marquis de Salar was married to the beautiful daughter of the 
Count , mentioned by the author in his anecdotes of the Alham- 


bra. The match was very agreeable to all parties, and the nuptials 
were celebrated with great festivity. 


‘THY KINGDOM COME, 
BY MARY ANNE BROWNE. 


Tuy kingdom come! but where shall it be ? 

In the sweet, wild groves of Araby, 

Where the citron flowers and the date-tree grow, 
Where the fair and thornless roses blow, 

Where the sunlight falls in radiant streams, 
And the moon on forests of palm-trees beams ? 
Fair are its roses and clustering vine, 

And its kingdom is bright — but it is not Thine! 


Thy kingdom come! shall it be in the land 

Where the wrecks of the mighty and valiant stand ; 
Where the temples, once by the heathen trod, 
Resound to the holy name of God; 

Where the fallen pillars and sculptured stone, 

Are ’midst sweet wreaths of wild flowers thrown ? 
It hath a sad grace, that land so fair, 

But thy hiagkens —sthy kingdom is not there ! 


Thy kingdom come! oh, wilt thou reign 
Within some grand and mighty fane? 

By the work of our hands we will raise the pile, 
We will strew with flowers the vaulted aisle, 
We will toss the silver censers around, 

And a thousand voices of sweetest sound 

Shall breathe at once; but it may not be — 
Such a kingdom accepted is not by Thee! 


Thy kingdom come! in our cottage homes, 

We will give thee our hearts, by our kindred’s tombs, 
By the rippling streams, in the ancient woods, 

Alike in crowds and in solitudes : 

When the sun in his glory is beaming on high, 
When the moon and stars are lighting the sky, 

Our souls shall be breathed in praise and prayer, 

So Thou wilt make thy kingdom there ! 










The Tomb of the Foragers. 


A COMMON CHARACTER, 


My neighbor in each deed, and thought, and speech, 
Still strives the lofty and the grand to reach ; 

Not over wise, for he could ne’er descend 

To seek instruction from his bosom friend : 

He would be proud; but place them side by side, 
With him Religion higher stands than Pride ; 

So high, she occupies his head alone, 

And there exalted sits, as on a throne, 

But ne’er descerids, to melt the heart, or free 

The liberal hand, or bow the stubborn knee. 






THE TOMB OF THE FORAGERS. 


Tuere are few Americans, of the higher classes, who have ceased 
to feel an interest in any thing that pertains ,to England as she is, 
or as she has been. Notwithstanding the deadly feuds which have 
arisen between the parent and the child, now that years have tem- 
pered its asperities, they are fain to extend the mutual hand of for- 
giveness ; and many years may it be, before they shall forget that 
their common ancestors formed the constitution of old England, 
built its time-worn castles, and now lie entombed together in the 
common embrace of death! 

Early in the eighteenth century, a family of very considerable dis- 
tinction, of the name of Sterling, emigrated from England, and set- 
tled in Connecticut. Interests and friends that had been left be- 
hind, caused so frequent correspondence, that up to the time of the 
American revolution, the relatives of the family on either side felt 
for each other all the warmth of friendship which had existed 
a half century before. Just before the breaking out of hostilities, 
the future Lieutenant Sterling of Connecticut visited Yorkshire, 
partly to see his relatives in thé land of his ancestors, which his pa- 
rents, by continual reference thereto, had made a mere appendage to 
his own home, and partly for the sake of finishing his education. His 
education, however, was soon completed, by his falling in love with 
‘his beautiful cousin, Julia Fordham, whose uncle had also settled in 
America, near New-York. 

A few weeks of happiness passed’ away with the affianced pair ; 
such happiness as is rarely suffered to exist beyond a brief hour. 
They visited together the hall of their forefathers; criticized the 
family pictures, which seemed to look down from the canvass upon 
their descendants with smiling approbation of their coming nuptials. 
The association of feelings that flows from the knowledge of a common 
ancestry, and of course a common history, if that history be an un- 
blemished one, has much to do with cementing the ties of affection, 
especially between two who are taught to believe that a patrician an- 
cestry is necessary for each other’s happiness in wedded life. 

Cornet Fordham, Julia’s brother, had just received his appoint- 
ment, the duties of which he had now returned from the continent to 
assume. These cousins and contracted brothers in-law met now for 
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the first time ; and an equality of age, neither being more than twenty, 
and a fondness for similar pursuits, cemented a friendship that existed 
until they were entombed together in a strange land ; without, on the 
one hand, an affianced bride to staunch the fatal wound, or an angel 
sister to wipe from a brother’s brow the blood that oozed away his 
life. But I am anticipating. 

As they were looking from the window upon the lawn in front of 
the house, to mark the birds gathering in the scattering trees, Julia 
sighed, pensively ; and upon being questioned wherefore, she re- 
plied: ‘ Although, cousin, I am willing to go with you to the ends of 
the world — for all that is dear to me on this earth is concentrated in 
you — yet to leave my parents, my brother, the tenants whom I visit 
weekly, and who are so much attached to me; to think that I shall 
see this beautiful lawn, and these birds no more, that hover nightly 
near my apartment, as if seeking my protection; these things en- 
shroud my soul in grief!’ 

At this moment, a letter was placed in Mr. Sterling’s hands. It 
bore a trans-Atlantic post-mark ; and its contents imported that there 
were serious disturbances in Boston, between the authorities and its 
citizens, and every thing bore the appearance of disaffection and 
blood-shed. The letter concluded by directing young Sterling home. 
It was from his father, and was not to be disobeyed. He informed 
Julia’s parents that he must take the first packet bound for America, 
and that he should return the moment the difficulties between the 
factions were arranged. The pain of parting was almost counterba- 
lanced by the joy of the anticipated return. 

‘Down with the helm; brace up the yards fore and aft; haul her 
close on a wind!’ roared the captain. ‘ Light ho! broad off the lee 
bow !’ bawled the chief mate. A pilot was soon on board, and in a 
short time, Sterling was once more on his native soil. Difficulties 
began to thicken ; in a few weeks blood was shed; and preparations 
for a sanguinary contest were made on either side. Troops came 

ouring into Boston; an army landed on the southern extremity of 
Lene foined, and soon occupied New-York. The husbandman clad 
himself in the habilimeuts of war, breathing vengeance to the foe, 
and ‘ death to tyrants !’ 

On Sterling’s return to Connecticut, he found no neutrals there. 
He soon caught the infection. He applied for, and was appointed 
to a lieutenancy of dragoons. His squadron was ordered to take posi- 
tion in the southern extremity of the Highlands, to prevent supplies 
being passed from the country to New-York, and to look after the 
Cow-boys, who fought those who had most to be plundered of. 

Late at night, in the latter part of October, an officer, who had 
been taken prisoner at the battle of Long-Island, and exchanged, 
called at the quarters of Sterling, bringing him a letter from Ford- 
ham, stating that he had learned with pain his taking sides with 
the rebels; that he trusted that he, Lieutenant Sterling, would be 
careful and not let his sister know, as it would break her heart even to 
suspect that he was in a position hostile to himself; that it was natu- 
ral to construe difficulties favorable to one’s own native land; and 
that while he regretted its necessity, he approved the decision. The 
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letter was accompanied by a picture of Miss Fordham, which had 
been promised as soon as a proper artist could be found. Sterling 
pressed the miniature to his heart. It brought with it a thousand 
reflections. The image of all he loved was before him. The cold 
moon slept upon the Hudson; the howl of the wolf in the mountain, 
and the wailing owl in the deep forest, called to his mind feelings 
that seemed to partake of other worlds; feelings, that the miserable 
creatures of traffic, whose souls are absorbed in the accumulation 
of gain, can no more appreciate, than can the blind the effulgence of 
the mid-day sun. 

Amid these reveries, the trumpet sounded ‘to horse!’ and as the 
blast went echoing from hill to hill, the dragoons came yawning from 
their tents, girding on their cutlasses, and re-priming their pistols. In 
a few moments, one hundred and fifty troopers, under the command 
of Major W , were in full gallop to Westchester, to drive in a 
party of foragers. 

Just as the day began to dawn, they met a Cow-boy, who stated 
that a large foraging-party, with a guard of two hundred dragoons, 
was about a mile in advance, not far from the Kingsbridge road. The 
troop was commanded by their gallant leader to dash on, and when 
within two hundred yards, to deploy into line under full speed, and to 
get among the enemy before he could form. Immediately after the 
hostile parttes discovered each other, they formed and charged at full 
speed. The shock was awful: at least one half of either party were 
unhorsed, who fought in squads on foot, while those who retained 
their seats, were fighting man to man, friend and foe intermingled. 

A voice was now heard: ‘ Rebels! surrender!’ which was an- 
swered in tones of thunder: ‘freemen! never yield to slaves!’ 
This added fuel to the flames, and the murderous conflict continued 
more deadly than before. Men mortally wounded, extended upon 
the earth, were employing their dying struggles to extinguish a few 
moments sooner the lamp of life in their expiring adversaries. As the 
day fully broke upon the affray, the few who survived, sickened at 
the awful havoc, mutually retired from the scene of death. 

The day after the conflict, a few men with an officer on either side, 
were detailed to bury the dead. The officer who had delivered the 
letter from Fordham to Sterling, was the one sent with the American 
party. Among the slain he recognised both Sterling and Fordham ; 
and when the dead had been thrown in one common grave, he caused 
them to be laid side by side together. The minature was wet with 
blood, upon which it remains to this day. 

A few years afterthe war, a female of about twenty-five years, bought 
near the spot where the dead were buried, an acre of ground, and built 
a small cottage upon it. Her conduct was strange, and many supposed 
she was crazed; for in summer or autumnal nights, she would fre- 
quent the knoll where the dead lay; and how keenly soever blew 
the winds, still she would be there, talking to herself: ‘ They will 
come by and by! I wonder they stay so long! I am sure he received 
the miniature.’ He was to come-with my brother: cruel cousin !’ 
and such incoherent sentences. The poor creature in a few years 
moaned herself to death ; and as the place she visited was a favorite 
one in life, her neighbors laid her there in death. 
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Reader, would you see the mound where the Foragers were buried, 
and where Sterling and Fordham, and Julia rest, go to Rose-Hill, in 
the manor of Fordham; and when you come tothe old manor-house, 
advance to a small hill, about an hundred rods north-west: there ‘* 
you will find it; and if you have still any doubts, the removal of one 

foot of earth will reveal their dry bones. B: 








THOUGHTS RETURNING HOMEWARD. 





As Summer lights chase Summer shades — yet more! 
As sunbeams clouds remove — 

Joy and Reflection course each other o’er 
The face of my true love. 


Her Joy is like the happy Reaper’s Song 

With Harvest-moon above ; 
*T is cheerfulness that never dreamt of Wrong, 
The joy of my true love. 







Showers, o’er a Wilderness of Roses red, 

Drop gently from above; _ 
Thus gent , from her gracious lips, are shed 
The words of my true love. 





















And though those showers of orient pearls were made, 
And iris’d, from above, ' 
Not richer were they than the thoughts, display’d, 
The thoughts of my true love. 


Yet when these thoughts to her again are shown, 
So far from self above 

Is she, their beauties seem to her unknown ; 
Such pearls hath my true love! 


Thus pure, thus sweet, thus precious, and thus free, 
er poet’s praise above, 

Seems ali she thinks, or speaks, or does, to me — 

The heart of my true love! - 


Her wishes upward tend — her hopes, her cares 
Are fix'd on Heaven above; 

Earth never holds, contaius, nor hardly shares 
The soul of my true love. 


The orchard’s dewy gtase is green, clust’ring 
Hang blossom’d boughs above ; 

Such images of her doth absence bring, 

Telling of my true love, 


And of the balmy fruitfulness of good — 
With Heaven in smiles above — 

That hath the frosts and blight of Spring withstood — 
Thus painting my true love, 













And naming her, Tue seautirut or THovert! 
Of sense so far above, 
I cannot chuse, though only of Love taught, 
But sing of my true love. 

Joun Warers. 
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THE POET. 


DONE INTO PROSE FROM THE VERSE OF NICOLAI. 


Once upon a time, (I like that old-fashioned way of beginning ; one 
incurs no chronological responsibility,) once upon a time, then, a poet, 
staff in hand, and knapsack on back, came to Paris from Lyons. His 
pocket contained only a few sous, but his knapsack held a precious 
treasure ; a tragedy, each line of which was to be as productive as 
those gainful verses in the Aneid; ‘Tu Marcellus,’ etc. After many 
-goings and comings, during which bis sous transformed themselves 
into ‘ liards,’ his piece was presented. The troop of course criticized 
pretty freely. This was against nature, that against the unities ; 
and all his humble attempts at explanation were overwhelmed by 
Aristotle and Boileau. Nevertheless, his piece was accepted, and 
the night of the representation fixed. 

Like the unlucky vender of crockery, in the Arabian Nights, or the 
more modern milk-maid, our poet dreamed of laurel crowns, and 
heaps of gold. Visions of smiling beauties swam before him, and 
invitations to sumptuous dinners rang in his ears. On this last point 
his dreams dwelt especially. Kind Nature, unable to give him a meal 
during the day, did her best to satisfy his hunger at night. 

At five o’clock, (the play began at seven,) he stood before the 
theatre, and watched with delight the augmenting ‘queue,’ whom he 
inwardly apostrophized as ‘ Witnesses of my Triumph!’ At length 
the door swang open, in rushed the crowd, and our poet, tandem felix, 
as the grave-stones have it, sat himself down in a conspicuous seat, 
drinking in every word of his composition, with the same eagerness 
that old Saturn is said to have displayed in devouring his offspring. 

But hark! what sound is that, which ‘breaks uponthe ear? A shrill 
whistle, a groan, loud hisses, destroyed his pleasing reverie! On all 
sides yawning jaws, or compressed hissing lips! The tumult thickens ; 


the actors can no longer be heard. His dream was at anend. His 
piece was damned ! 


His visions were not ‘ couleur de rose’ this night. ‘ Ah,’ he cried, 
‘ Racine himself never composed with so much fervor ; and these men 
call themselves critics! Good God! Does the life or death of us 
unlucky poets depend upon such judges ? 

When he awoke the next morning, he descended the seven pair of 
stairs, and betook himself to the Barriéres. Weary at length, and 
sad, he sat himself down upon a stone bench, slouched his hat over 
his eyes, and began an ode to unhappy Genius. An old man stopped, 
bared his hoary head, and bowed low. Our poet started. ‘ Where 
could the good old gentleman have seen me? Whocan he be? He 
must have taken me for some other person.’ 

So he relapsed-into the search of a rhyme for genius, when lo! a 
second halted, and saluted, and twenty others, who followed, went 
through the same ceremony. There sat our friend upon the bench, 


his hat in his hand, smiling, and nodding, and bowing thanks to every 
passer-by. 
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‘ Not so unknown as I thought myself!’ said he ; ‘ how delightfully 
they all bend before me! These men, I will wager, were pleased 
with my tragedy, and now are nudging each other, and saying: ‘ That 
is the author!—there he sits! Hail all powerful genius!’ Am I 
to be pitied, then, since I have charmed so many! These, these 
good folks, shall be my judges. The hissing proceeded from the ser- 
pent-tongues of envious brother bards. A plot! I see through it all!’ 

Hardly had he made this discovery, when a well-known author of 
the delightfully awful school, and a scoffer at religion withal, passed 
by. His hat never moved. 

‘Bah!’ ejaculated our Racine; ‘mean and contemptible envy ! 
But what care I for him, when a hundred hats are flying ? 

An old dried-up fish-woman came next, fell upon her knees, and 
began a feeble muttering. Touched to the heart, our poet sprang 
up: ‘ No, no,’ he cried; ‘I am a mortal, like yourself, Madame; 
Voltaire himself is not worthy of being worshipped.’ 

The fish-woman muttered on. He took her skinny hand to raise her 
up; she resisted; but full of mild condescension, he persisted in pulling. 

‘Que diable! What are you doing with that old hag?’ asked a 
peasant, with a loud peal of laughter; most ill-timed, the poet thought; 
‘she is as deaf as a post, mon cher!’ 

With conscious pride, tempered by a becoming modesty, the demi- 
god related the whole affair, and concluded by saying: ‘See, my 
friend, thus does the Gallic race show its veneration for its glorious 
bards !’ 

The jolly peasant grinned again, and rejoined : 

‘Don’t be a fool, my friend! Look at that niche over your head. 
Do you see the Virgin, and the burning torches? The passers were 
bending to the Mother of God.’ He laughed louder than before, and 
then vanished. 

The old hag of Mucklestane-moor was not more suddenly trans- 
formed into stone, than our poet. He heard the laugh long after the 
peasant had departed. What acruel fall! Imagine Vulcan’s sen- 
sations at reaching Lemnos. He soon came to himself, however, for 
there was no time to be lost. He knew the greedy appetite of the 
Parisians for good jokes, and dreaded the hoots and hisses of so vast 
a pit. So he wisely packed up his bundle, and sneaked off to Lyons, 
starting for three days at the rustling of a leaf. J. B. 


‘UNDE ET Quo.’ 


I 
From whence to where we know not, sent, 
A fever’d dream to try, 
Then sink from darkness into night, 
This ’t is to live, and die! 


Il. 
Curist touched those ears that could not hear, 
And eyes that could not see, 
And said: ‘Leave wueNcE you came, to Gop, 
But WHERE you go, to Me!’ 





A Discourse on ‘ Mourning.’ 


THE FORSAKEN HEART, 


A LIFE-SKETCH,. 


Sue is nothappy! She hath taught her brow 
An aspect calm and passionless to wear ; 

Her tears are checked ; but driven back, they flow 
Into her heart again, and centre there: 

Burning, though silent, like a lava lake — 

Oh! ’t were relief, if that sad heart would break ! 


il. 


It may not be! She shall abide her time, 
In silent suffering ; and it may be, long: 
The blossom, though its hues fade in its prime, 
Perhaps is as another rooted strong: 
Yet if she thought the next would be her knell, 
How gladly would she hegr that vesper bell ! 


A DISCOURSE BY DEMOCRITUS, HIS DISCIPLE. 


’T 1s not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 

Nor customary suits of solemn black, 

Nor windy suspiration of forced breath, 

No, nor the fruitful river i’ the eye, 

Nor the dejected ’haviour of the visage, 

Together with all forms, modes, shows of grief, 

That can denote me truly : These, indeed, seem, 

For they are actions that a man might play: 

But I have that within which passeth show ; 

These, but the trappings and the suits of wo.’ Hamcert. 


Norarne in social life needs reform so muchas Deatu. Start not, 
reader, at the seeming inconsistency, but ‘lend an ear to my Dis- 
course. Death, however philosophically considered, will always 
excite sad emotions; but with us, the solemn is so mixed up with the 
ludicrous and the hypocritical, that it is next to impossible to distin- 
guish the true from the false. For my part, ‘I like to hear where 
words come from,’ as the Indian said to Woolman, the Quaker. 

No Christian can mourn that a friend has left this world of care 
for ‘ mansions of eternal bliss ;? at the same time, a kind heart can- 
not avoid suffering under such an affliction ; and this all think credit- 
able and praiseworthy. But why should the afflicted proclaim their 
grief to the world?) Why freshen painful recollections, by the con- 
stant view of ‘mourning?’ Since the idea of death is so repugnant 
to the living ; since no lamentation can recall the breath to the lifeless 
clay ; it is not only rational, but an absolute duty, to let passjonate 
grief give place to those calmly-melancholy remembrances, which 
are wholesome to the heart, and do not embitter existence. ‘ Scio me 
mortalem genuisse,’ said the sage, when he heard that his son was dead. 
An admirable lesson. 

When the soul that we loved has vanished, what does Common 
Sense suggest should be done? -To convey the body to a suitable 
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place of interment, silently, mournfully, unobtrusively. Custom 
plays the undertaker differently. Before the warmth has left the 
corpse, she sends off a notice to the daily papers : 


_ ‘Died, at his residence in —— Square, after a long and painful illness, Jom~ Smiru, 
in the — year of his age. His friends, and those of his third cousin, Mr. Taomas Saura, 
are invited to attend the funeral on Thursday afternoon, at four o’clock.’ 


The friends, six of whom are presented with linen scarfs, just a 
pattern for a shirt, meet at the house, and talk of stocks, steam-boats, 
and Fanny Elssler. Meanwhile the‘ mortal coil’ of John Smith is 
borne forth in a mahogany coffin, decorated with a silver plate, which 
records his name and age, as a ‘ carte’ to announce to a certain con- 
vocation of politic worms, 


‘all six feet under ground,’ 


the title of the dish they are to banquet upon. The hearse receives 
it+~-dismal, gloomy, hung with black; the horses’ are black too. 
Slowly moves Death’s chariot along the crowded street; and a beg- 
garly account of empty hackney-coaches closes the procession. Com- 
mon Sense would have omitted the scarfs, and the empty hackney- 
coaches, and given the money to the widow.* 

Now what is going on in John Smith’s house ? Look in at that back 
room, dimly lighted, through the closed blinds. There sit the dis- 
consolate widow and her daughters. ‘ Well, they are weeping, I 
suppose.’ Not atall. ‘ Whatthen? Sewing; yes, sewing. Ho. 
day, to-morrow, all the week, they will measure, make patterns, cut 
out, hem, stitch, baste, plait, iron, and try on. Meanwhile, in their 
distraction, they do not perhaps think of their loss. How could a 
lady mourn, without ‘ mourning ? 

Once upon a time, men imagined that negligence in attire beto- 
kened grief. They are wisernow. They spend a week in making 
grave-clothes ; in putting on Death’s livery ; in rendering their per- 
sons gloomy to themselves and to others ; and then haunt the streets, 
walking memento moris to all whom they meet. Do not, as Boileau 
happily expresses it, 

‘Pour honorer les morts faire mourir Jes vivans.’ 


The rustling of a crape dress sounds to me like a raven, croaking out 
his ominous bodings. 

‘ But what would be the use of mourning, if we staid at home ?” 

True; I had forgotten that. 

It is very strange, that we who live in hope of eternal life and a. 
ness beyond the grave, should paint Death in such sad colors! The 
ancients, whose ideas of the future were so indistinct and cheerless, 
invested Death with a poetical charm, which robbed the mighty ‘king’ 
of half his ‘terrors.’ Listen to LonereLtow: 

‘In the temple of Juno at Elis, Sleep and his twin-brother Death 


* Tue Massachusetts Puritans, who were far in advance of their age in all matters dis- 
connected with church forms, enacted, in the year 1724, alaw especially prohibiting, un- 


der the penalty of twenty pounds, the practice of presenting a scarf to every guest who 
attended a funeral. 
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——_- 
were represented as children reposing in the arms of Night. On 
various funereal monuments of the aucients, the Genius of Death is 
sculptured as a beautiful youth, leaning on an inverted torch, in the 
attitude of repose, his wings folded, and his feet crossed. In such 
peaceful and attractive forms, did the imagination of ancient poets 
and sculptors represent Death.’ 

How beautifully the repose of the tomb is expressed by the folded 
wings! Here is something equally good, from CHATEAUBRIAND : 
‘Fille de Réné,’ says the Indian girl to the sleeping infant, ‘en cas 
que tu viennes & mourir, j’irai le matin respirer ton ame dans les 
parfums de l'aurore.’ The idea of Death is certainly ‘tout adoucie 
peu cette gracieuse croyance.’ 

The butterfly that hovered over the urn of the deceased, or the 
fair-winged Psyche that reclined upon it, are more poetical and more 
Christian, methinks, than the Death’s-head and skeleton which occupy 
similar positions with us. Verily, we may learn many things from the 
heathen. 

We might safely grant permission to genuine Grief to veil itself in 
black. Very few, if hearts could be searched, would be found wor- 
thy of the dress. By far the greater number of our ‘ mourners’ hide 
hypocrisy beneath the black veil, and have long since made color a 
barometer of feeling. Fashion, omnipotent Fashion, has established a 
code, which it is treason to transgress. So powerful and universal are 
these regulations, that if true Sorrow neglects them, she immediately 
is stigmatized as heartless. Our rude Saxon ancestors affixed a price 
to every class of men. It was three hundred marks for a cdrle, and 
so on up toa king. Fashion has followed their example, and affixed 
different periods and forms of mourning to different degrees of rela- 
tionship : 

For a father or mother, one year, . ‘ deep black. 

A brother or sister, nine months, . ; ; deep black. 

An uncle or aunt, three months, . : ; blue-black. 

A grandfather, six weeks, ; ; . ‘ blue-black. 

A brother-in-law, three weeks, 

A cousin resident, two oaae} 

For a country cousin, one week, half-mourning. 

And yet for a friend, an intimate and dearly- beloved friend, we are 
not expected to ‘mourn’ at all; a conclusive proof that the mourning- 
dress is an empty ordinance of Fashion, totally disconnected with 
real grief. 

I never knew but one instance of a non-relation putting on ‘ weeds.’ 
Though somewhat ludicrous, it is not the less true. A lady who had 
lost an infant of eighteen months, shrouded herself and spouse in the 
dusky garments of wo, and then proceeded to make sombre dresses for 
a writing-desk and a candle-box which stood in the room! ‘Hung 
be the heavens in black !’ 

We were acquainted, too, with another family, the head of which 
had been a paralytic for six years, and had gradually sunk into a state 
of woful imbecility. They did not mourn for the loss of the soul, 
because the world did not demand it. But when he died at last; 
when their morning and evening prayer, for six long years, had heen 
heard ; when their hearts were full of joy, and the prospect of future 


half-mourning. 
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pleasure dawned upon them ; they loaded themselves with crape and 
bombazine, as the very vestments of grief! 


You certainly cannot lament the death of your father ? 


‘ By no means ; we have longed for it these many a year.’ 

Why then make up so much mourning ? 

‘ Because the world demands it: if we did not, we should be taxed 
with want of feeling, and disrespect to his memory.’ 

I have somewhere seen a caricature of a cat in deep mourning, 
weeping at the death-bed of a mouse; a capital illustration of the 
prevailing fashion. A foolish regard for the opinion of a few gossip- 
ing busy-bodies, who constitute this ‘world,’ produces daily instances 
of the rankest hypocrisy. ‘Every one knows this,’ you will say. 
Then why do you not dare to oppose such a custom? One family in 
our city has set you the example. Go thou and do likewise! The 
‘Ciark’ will now please to dismiss the congregation. 


A SCENE AT SEA. 


‘I saw the ship go dancing on, before the favoring gale, 

And like the pinions of a swan, was spread each swelling sail : 
But ere again uprose the sun,rose many a shriek and wail; 

Ere morn, the gallant ship was gone — vanished the snowy sail” 


Tue ship rode far upon the silent main ; ’t was night, 
A beautiful, still night; no moon was there, 

But the bright stars were hanging overhead, 

In golden clusters; and the breathless sea 

Gave them all back; while the tall vessel seemed 
A fairy home, suspended ’twixt two heavens. 

And there were happy hearts within her then: 
That eve they had descried the distant shore 

Of their own land ; and all had gone to rest, 

In the dear hope that, ere another day, 

Their feet would press again their native soil : 

Then the rich merchant dreamed how his gay stores 
Would well reward his exile; and the youth 

a of his loved one, and in fancy touch’d 
Already her rose-lips: while the fond sire 

Dreamed of his wife and children, and his hearth 
With their bright faces gathered round, like stars, 
To hearken to the marvels of his voyage. 


. . 


There is a stillness over sea and heaven ; 

A — calm, a holy peace: alas! _ 

Whence is that sudden cry — that rising flame 
That bursts from the fair vessel? °T is no fire 
Of heaven, no angry light’ning, that hath struck 
And blasted it!’ A moment, and the scene, 
That was so fair, is changed: the heavens above 
And still as ever ; but the death-fire glows 
Upon the burnished waters! Groans and prayers 
Rise up all vainly! There’s a sudden shriek, 
Like to an earthquake; and the hopes and fears 
Of many hearts, the vessel aud its freight, 

Are vanished — scattered into nameless thi 

And all is swallowed up and lost! 
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Tue Counress or Ipa: a TALe or Beatin. By the Author of ‘ Norman Leslie,’ etc. 
In two volumes. New-York: Harper ann Brotuers. 


Our readers would not thank us for devoting a very large portion of our space to a 
review of a work which, in critiques and extracts, if not in its entire form, has already 
been made familiar to the public. But we owe it te our friend and correspondent to say, 
that the volumes before us fully justify the estimate which his countrymen had formed 
of his talents, and realize the promise and improvement which were visible in, and anti- 
eipated from, his previous productions. The following clear synopsis of the story, we 
derive from a contemporary, from whose opitiions we find little ground of dissent. The 
hero is Mr. Wyndham, an English gentleman, remarkable of course for talent and good 
breeding, as all heroes should be, but more peculiarly so for a degree of moral courage 
and self-command, which is not so often manifested by heroes, either in romance or 
reality. Our author has stepped out of the beaten track in making his courage consist 
in forbearing rather than in doing, in suffering rather than in violence. Mr. Wyndham 
is an orphan, ignorant of his parentage, and living on an annuity supplied by unknown 
hands. The scene is laid in Berlin, that beautiful city, of which most Americans know 
nothing but the name; and Mr. Fay’s long official residence there is a sufficient gua- 
rantee of the faithfulness of his descriptions. Mr. Wyndham goes into the best society 
in Berlin, and meets thére an old aristocratic prig, Count Carolan, and his daughter, the 
Countess Ida, who is betrothed to Lord Elkington, a young English roué. Wyndham 
falls desperately in love with Ida, till warned of the folly and guilt of his conduct by 
Mrs. Wharton, the young lady’s governess, who admires the young stranger’s character, 
and takes a motherly interest in his welfare. Wyndham feels how wicked it would be 
for him, a houseless, nameless adventurer, to disturb the peace of a noble family, and 
separate an affianced pair. He resolves to put in practice the hard lesson ‘to bear and 
to forbear,’ and to atone for his ardor by equally extreme coldness. He is willing even 
to be despised by Ida, so she will cease to prefer him. His altered demeanor, and the 
slanderous reports which Lord Elkington spreads concerning him, lead her to believe 
that Wyndham never loved her, and is unworthy of her love ; but his image is so deeply 
printed on her heart as to efface all others, and the marriage with Elkington is unac- 
countably but decidedly broken off. The ruffiin hopes to get rid of his fancied rival by 
a pistol-bullet, and tries every means to provoke him intoa duel; but here he is frustrated 
by Wyndham’s coolness and self-command. Our hero endures taunts, threats, nay 
even a blow, with an unmoved courage, which, by a comnion error, is mistaken for cow- 
ardice by his acquamtance. His friend Denham, a man of fiery temper, interferes to 
prevent Elkington’s rudeness, is challenged by him, and killed on the spot. The sad 
scene when he is brought home a corpse to his young wife, the despair and destitution 
she is made to suffer, and all the terrible consequences of his fool-hardiness, are power- 
fully told. The moral lesson inculcated is a high one; that of mastery of passion, for- 
bearance under wrong, and forgiveness of injury. Such a story as that of the duellist 
Denham will preach a better sermon than many a treatise of morality. Wyndham is 
despised as a coward, and shunned as an adventurer; he is banished from society; his 
annuity is cut off; he falls into debt; and is thrown in prison. A friend, the only one he 
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can call by that name, releases him, and he sets to work with the proud determination 
of earning his bread by honest labor. The accomplished and admired Mr. Wyndham 
gives English lessons, and lives in contented poverty ; but his means fail, he is again 
cast into prison, and utter ruin stares him in the face. He struggles manfully against 
the pressure of misfortune from without, and despair from within. Fortune at last 
grows tired of persecuting him, or to speak more reverently, the unseen hand of Provi- 
dence becomes visible. He entered that prison a penniless schoolmaster ; he leaves it 
as Earl of Beverley, for it is discovered that the Mrs. Wharton, who loves him so well, 
is his own mother, the first wife of the Earl of Beverley, abandoned by him on ground- 
less suspicion, and supposed to be dead. Thus he attains, as rightful heir, the title and 
estates usurped by his enemy Elkington, and retribution begins to visit the innocent and 
the guilty. Before this discovery, however, he is fortunate enough to rescue Ida from the 
fury of a madman ; and even Count Carolan is forced to admit that a man is not neces- 
sarily a coward, because he has fixed principles, and acts up to them. Wyndham is 
once more surrounded by splendor and by troops of summer friends; but he finds small 
comfort in the change, for Ida is carried off to Paris by the count, who has entered the 
service of Louis XVI. The revolution is at hand, with all its horrors; but Wyndham 
determines to seek Ida out, and save her at all hazards. His adventures in Paris, the 
many trials to which the lovers are exposed, and his courage in every emergency, are 
well depicted. Wyndham has an opportunity of serving the famous Danton, who more 
than repays the debt, by enabling him to escape to Holland with the count and his family. 
From Holland they proceed to England, where the earl of Beverly enjoys rest and hap- 
piness after his trials, by the side of his beloved Ida. Even the old count, subdued by 
misfortune, lays aside his hauteur, and condescends to be good and affectionate. 

There is one prominent objection to the ‘Countess of Ida;’ an error of taste rather 
than of execution: the distress of the hero is too prolonged, and unvaried ; in this par- 
ticular reminding us of one of those modern melodrainas, in which the principal cha- 
racter is ‘clothed with suffering,’ from the first moment he presents himself before the 
audience; in which the whole performance consists of scenes of ‘ piled-up’ agony ; and in 
which the scene-shifters come in now and then to pick up the dead bodies, and sweep 
the stage for more distress inthe next act. A judiciousand tasteful novelist, like Bu.wer 
or Dickens, would have put our friend upon such an allowance of dolor as would have 
given to mainly kindred scenes the advantage of surprise and relief. But fault-finding 
apart: ‘The Countess of Ida’ is a well-written production, and every way worthy the 
talents and reputation of the author. To such of our readers as have not perused the 
volumes, we cordially commend them. A speedy second edition attests the favor with 
which they have been received by the public. 


Tae Works or Wasnineton Irvine. In two volumes. pp. 1050. Philadelphia: 
Lea anp BLancHarp. 


Tue large, clear type, fine paper, and beautiful printing, of this edition of Mr. 
Irvine's works, render it one of the most convenient and desirable we have ever yet 
encountered. It contains the ‘Sketch-Book,’ ‘Kwickersocxer’s History of New- 
York,’ ‘Bracebridge Hall,’ ‘Tales of a Traveller,’ ‘A Chronicle of the Conquest of 
Granada,’ and ‘The Alhambra.’ We shall not so far question the intelligence of our 
readers, as to add a word in commendation of productions which, not to speak of 
numerous translations, have made the author affectionately known wherever the Eng- 
lish language is read or spoken ; which have won for him, from the highest critical 
sources in Europe and America, the distinction of being the first writer of English prose, 
since the days of Gotpsmiru and Apprson ; and which have done so much to diffuse a 
delicate and refined taste, on both sides of the Atlantic. A faithful engraving frons 
Srvart Newron’s excellent portrait embellishes the work. 
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Tue Prospects or Art rx THE Unitep States. An Address before the Artists’ 
Fund Society of Philadelphia, at the Opening of their Exhibition, in May, 1840. By 
Gsorce W. Betuune. Published by Request. 


We welcome this Address with no ordinary pleasure; and may reasonably hope that 
the admirable spirit which it breathes will be widely awakened and stimulated in the 
bosom of every lover of American art. A few extracts, with a brief and desultory chain 
of commentary, will enable the reader to share the conviction which prompts our eu- 
logy. The good effects of associations for the exhibition of native pictures, by exciting 
the public appetite for the pleasures of art, are well set forth.. Epic composition, inter- 
mingled with the superabundance of portraits, from pencils capable of higher achieve- 
ments, is urged upon our artists, and commended to public favor. Our author hails with 
pleasure the general diffusion of Art in its cheaper forms among us, as tending to lessen 
the merely utilitarian spirit of the age; to form a public taste; and to bring within the 
reach of many what must otherwise have remained the privilege of the few, and thus 


preparing the way for a wide-spread influence of higher art. In relation to engraving, 
as a kindred art with painting, our author observes : 


“The painter should regard the engraver as his best friend, and one who, never aspiring to 
be a rival, is content to serve under his shadow, for a humble portion of the larger profit and 
raise which he assists to win. It is certainly most pleasing for the generous admirer of Art, and 
over of huinan happiness, to think of the vast numbers whom the ingenuity of recent years has 
admitted to a share in his enjoymeuts. The prolific family of Annuals, long after their feeble lite- 
rature has ceased to attract, amuse and delight by their elegant embellishments the vacant hours of 
those who have received those offerings of affection, and of the visiter who awaits, beside their cen- 
tre tables, the anxious toilet’s slow delay. The very bullionist smoothes his brow while contem- 
plating the bank note’s graceful ornaments, and though lamenting that 


* So fair 
A promise should deceive th’ admiring trust, 
And be not what it seems,’ 


must confess that the vignette is worth something, though the security be never so doubtful. The 
invention of lithography, and the great advance in wood-cutting, beside the service they render to 
science, have enlivened with glimpses of Art the walls of many a humble dwelling, once poor and 
mean; and allure the tasteful school-boy through a flowery maze to orthography und syntax, which 
it required his utmost courage to approach. . .. The Penny Magazines carry to the poorest of 
the people, wood engravings of master pieces in Art, and specimens of natural history, which the 
most finished critic would not disdain to admire ; aud there may be as much heart-felt enjoyment in 
the evening circle of the poor man’s home, around a fresh cut number of the weekly visiter, as an 
amateur can feel before a Corregio or a Claude. I bave often thought that | could forego the plea- 
sure of listening to Mozart’s best overture, for the sake of witnessing the delight dancing in the 
eyes, and dimpling the cheeks of a group of country children around a Savoyard's hand organ, or 
some unwashed minstrels singing the songs of their far-off Rhine ; but lam sure thatI never see 
an Italian cast-monger staggering beneath his load uf Graces and Napoleons, Tuscan vases and Di- 
anas, without wishing him well, as an unconscious missionary of Art, come from his sunny land to 
minister pleasure to the lowly, and refinement to the rude ; for, though the moulds from which they 
are taken be worn and old, his casts yet retain something of the stamp of genius, and give sufficient 
gratification tu excite a wish for more. The lithographs may be rude and gaudy, cinerary urns he 
turned into flower vases, goddesses made to hold candles, and cross-legged Cupids to read little 
books ; but you will rarely find, in a humble family, a taste for these ornaments unaccompanied by 
neatness, temperance, and thrift. They are like the cherished plants in the window, the green 
creepers in the yard, or the caged singing-bird on the wall,signs of a fondness for home, and a de- 
sire to cultivate those virtues which make home peaceful and happy.” 


Cheap exhibitions, and a knowledge of the estimate placed upon Art by the ancient re- 
publics, and the best minds of all ages; ‘the glory with which it has invested nations ; 
the patriotism it has inspired, and the lucrative advantages it has secured ;’ will, the wri- 
ter with good reason believes, cause our people to become as distinguished for a generous 
taste, as they are for aloveof freedom. ‘Obscure genius, which might otherwise have 
died unknown in some distant forest hamlet, may be cailed forth and encouraged into 
successful vigor, as was the talent of young West by a few engravings of Greveling ; 
and each new aspirant after the distinctions or pleasures of Art, would bea centre of 
new influence over the minds of others.’ In allusion to the future success of Art among 


a people who, when excited in any pursuit, allow no limits to their enthusiasm, Dr. Br- 
THUNE remarks : 


“ Hitherto our attention has been compelled to engagements of more immediate usefulness, by the 
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necessities of our uew confederacy and numerous state governments, the rush of our increasing 
population, the wealth hidden beneath our original forests, the facility afforded to manufactures by 
the rapid descent of many a broad stream, the desire of bringing distant points nearer together, and 
of interlacing our interests by rail-roads aad canals, and the agitation of many questions in finance 
and political morals, which have never ariseu elsewhere, but must be decided by us. Yet how great 
have been the houors already attained, | had well nigh said compelled, from the world? The name 
which, by the unanimous suffrage of mankind, stands highest on the roll of uninspired re 
is that of Wasnincton. He who, since the day of Newton, has given the strongest impulse to 
application of physical science, made his bold experiments on the lightning of heaven from the 
plains near our own city, and sleeps beneath his modest tomb in a corner of Christ Church burial- 
ground ; whither the stranger from every land, and the dweller in his own, turn their pilgrim feet to 
do houorto the memory of the Yankee adventurer, the apprentice printer, the poor man’s honest 
counsellor, the Philadelphia editor, the American statesman, the baffler of European diplomacy, and 
the philosopher who taught the world. The authority of Marshall and Kent receives reverence 
from every great and justtribunal. Improvements in jurisprudence made among us, and especially ; 
within our own state, have been the basis (unacknowledged but not the less real) of extensive judi- { 
cial reforms in that very country which claims to have tanght us all we know. The name of Ir- 
ving is already coupled with that of Addison; and in a single day, as it were, Prescott has rixen to 
take his place with Gibbon and Hume, while, for truth of narrative and benevolence of feeling, he 
is above them both. The genius of Bowditch burns brightly near the compass and the quadrant of i 
almost every bark that tempts the trackless ocean. The mighty energies of steam, first successfully \ 
applied to navigation by our own Fulton, now speeds the flying car over the rail-ways of Europe, 

controlled and directed by the superior ingenuity of American skill. ‘The exquisite invention of 
Daguerre, recent as it is, shall soon be returued to him from this western world, stripped of half its 
mechanical arrangements, aud capable of a more ready and useful adaptation. These instances, 
snatched at random from a multitude, prove that there is amoug our people a bolduess. and origi- ; 
aality of inveation, which canunt fail to secure great success in the liberal arté, when more favora- } 
ble circumstances demand their more zealous cultivation.” i 

































After some well-considered remarks upon architecture, and its improvements and re- 
quirements among us, our author proceeds to lay the Jash upon a class of solemn 
asses, whom we have not unfrequently encountered, shaking their long ears, and 
discoursing the eloquent critical music which filled them, to the great annoyance of 
every sensible person within hearing : 





‘* There is a fault in our country, now less rarely met with, of condemning without measure or 
exception, every thing American. It is chiefly to be found among those who retura 










* from foreign tour 
Grown ten times perter than before ;’ 














too good to be plain republicans, after having uncovered their heads to royalty, or stood within the 
threshold of an aristocratic ball-room; whocan talk of nothing but dinners at Very’s, ices at the 
Café de Paris, cr green oysters at the Rocher de Cancale: who have either not mind enough, or not 

heart enough, to love their own land above all others. These men will pass through your exhibi- 
tions, ‘ naso adunco,’ full of scraps from foreigu languages, and abusing, by misuse, the terms of 
Art, give you to understand that, in their opinion, nothing which you can produce, is worth looking i 
at by one who has seeu the Buckingham Gallery, the Louvre, the Vatican, or the Bourbon Collec- 
tions. They will often parade upon their wails miserable dark daubs, imposed upon them by sche- 
ming picture-dealers. as works of the old masters, but cannet think for a moment of buying an 
American picture. Heed them not. The true lover of Art sees some beauty even in an inferior pic- 
ture, and cau detect a latent power in the new aud nameless pencil. He must prefer the best: but, 
as acritic and a patriot, he will acknowledge the good, if a countryman has produced it: and, for 
Art’s sake, he is sure tu encourage merit, however slight it may seem at first to be.” 


















A few sensible observations succeed, in relation to the injudicious laud which is too fre- 
quently passed upon the mediocre productions of our mediocre painters. The appetite for f 
praise, though a generous quality, should not be extravagantly fed, unless, like that po- | 
pulace who smothered their patriot with the robes they heaped upon for his honor, we 

would destroy the artist whose promising talent we would rather foster and cherish. 

We cordially join our author in the hope, that the day is not far distant, when there shall ; . 
be widely diffused an emulation in making collections of works by American artists, or 
those resident among us; and we believe with him, that such collections, judiciously 
made, would supply the best history of the rise and progress of the Arts in the United 
States; and would, more than any other means, stimulate artists to a generous rivalry. 


“* They would reflect high honor upon their possessors, as men who love Art for its own sake, and 
are willing to serve and eucourage it. They would be gratifying in a high degree to the foreigner 
of taste, who comes curioas to observe the workiug of our institutions and our habits of life. He does 
not cross the sea to find Van Dycks and Murillos. He can enjoy them at home; but he wishes to 
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discover what the children of the West can do in following or excelling European example. The 
expense of such a collection could not be very great. A few thousands of dollars, less than is often 
lavished upon the French plate glass and lustres, damask hangings and Turkey carpets, of a pair of 
parlours, (more than which few of our dwellings can boast) would cover their walls with good speci- 
mens of American Art, and do far more credit to the taste and heart of the owner. Rich furniture, 
to say nothing of the bad taste of crowding it into such petty apartments, is little better thau a self 

ish and rude ostentation of wealth, to excite the envy of guests; and it is not in human nature to 
think better of others, who insist upon showing that they are richer than we, Riches, though they 
gain, for obvious reasons, outward deference, when they are mere riches without taste or refine- 
ment, are always secretly despised, and their possessors are, in the judgment of the world, like vile 
pottery upon which gold has been wasted iu useless gilding. There are those who cannot look 
upon a mirror without seeing within it a beautiful picture, dearer to their eyes than any other upon 
éarth ; but many of us would prefer a Jandscape by Cole or Doughty, to any such personal reflec- 
tions of ourselves ; an: care little whether we trod upon Brussels or ingrain, sat upon velvet or hair 
cloth, if we might, by the kind bounty of our entertainer, enjoy the genius of our dear native land, 
It bas become, I am told, unfashionable to put pictures upon the walls,except it be in a gallery, 
which few can afford to have. If so, it is a bad habit, which should be amended; ahabit which 
must lower us in the scale of true refinement, and greatly impede the progress of true taste.” 


We have not space to quote our author’s undeniable arguments in favor of a liberal pa- 
tronage of the Arts, on the ground alone of profit and utility. The examples he cites 
amply sustain his position. A consideration of the alliance between literature and the 
arts, so felicitously introduced by Dr. Berauye, and which was touched upon by our 
correspondent at Rome, in our last number, we are also compelled toomit. We cannot 
however, take our leave of this ‘Address,’ without a warm recommendation to the 
reader to possess himself of the entire performance, in which, with other relevant 
matters, he will find the above themes forcibly embodied, 


Tse Siwereat HEAveNs, AND OTHER SvuBJECTS CONNECTED witH Astronomy. By 
Txoomas Dick, LL.D. Inone volume. New-York: Harper anp Brorners. 


Tuts is a work to be read rather than reviewed. Anotice at all adequate to its deserts, 
we have ascertained, after repeated trials at condensation, would greatly exceed the 
space which we are accustomed to devote to the consideration of new publications. Pe- 
ruse it, reader. Wonderful are its developments; sublime the mighty themes which it 
eloquently discusses ; the stars, that, far beyond the visible planets, have from eternity 
- looked down from their serene spaces, ‘like Eyes glistening with heavenly tears over 
the little lot of man!’ Thousands of human generations, all as noisy as our own, 
have been swallowed up of Time, and there remains no wreck of them any more; yet 
Arcturus, and Orion, and Sirius, and the Pleiades, are still shining in their courses, clear 
and young, as when the Shepherd first noted them in the plain of Shinar!’ Truly may 
one exclaim, ‘O Lorp, how manifoli are thy works!’ and ‘ what is maw, that thou art 
mindful of him!’ Asa shadowing forth of the views and deductions which have been 
derived from an attentive survey of thestarry heavens, we commend the following pas- 
sage, from one of the opening chapters : 


“In our present habitation we are confined to a mere point in the infinity of space. Ample as our 
prospects are, itis not improbable that the views we have already attained bear a less proportion to 
the whole immensity of creation, than the limited range of a microscopic animalcule bears to the 
wide expanse of the ocean. What is seen by human eyes, even when assisted by the most pow- 
erful instruments, may be as nothing when compared to what is unseen, and placed for ever beyond 
the view of mortals. Since the heaveus first began to be contemplated, our views have been carried 
thousands of times farther into the regions of space than the unassisted eye could euable us to pene- 
trate; and at every stage of improvement in optical instruments, our prospects have been still far- 
ther extended, new objects aud new regions of creation have appeared rising to our view, in bound- 
less perspective, in every direction, without the least indication of a boundary to the operations of 
Omuipotence; leaving us no room to doubt that all we have hitherto discovered, is but a small and 
inconsiderahle part of the length and breadth, and the height and depth of immensity. We may 
suppose, without the least degree of improbability or extravagance, that were the whole of the vi- 
sible system of creation annihilated, though it would leave a void immeasurable and incomprensible 
by mortals, it would appear to the eye of Omniscience only as an inconsiderable blank, scarcely dis- 
cernible amid the wonders of wisdom and omnipotence with which it is surrounded.” 


Numerous and good engravings on wood illustrate with clearness the descriptions of 
the author, and the volume is executed with the usual neatness of the Hanpsnrs’ press. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


‘Erroneous Views or Deatu.’— Some years since, we transferred to our note- 
book, for a few subsequent comments, the subjoined admirable passage by the gifted and 
lamented Cotton : ‘In the whole course of our observations, there is not so abused and 
misrepresented a personage as Deatu. Some have styled him the King of Terrors, 
when he might with less impropriety have been termed the Terror of Kings. Others 
have decried him as an evil without end, although it was in their own power to make 
him an end of all evil. He has been vilified as the cause of anguish, consternation, and 
despair, but these, alas! are things which appertain, not unto death, but unto life. How 
‘strange a paradox is this! We love the distemper, but loathe the remedy ; preferring 
the fiercest buffetings of the hurricane, to the tranquillity of the harbor. The poet has 
lent his fictions, the painter his colors, the orator his tropes, to portray Death as the 
Grand Destroyer, the Prince of Phantoms and of Shades. But can he be called a 
destroyer, who for a perishable state, gives us that which is eternal? Can he be styled 
the enemy, who is the best friend only of the best; who never deserts us at our utmost 
need ; and whose friendship proves the most valuable, to those who live the longest ? 
Can he be termed the prince of phantoms and of shades, who destroys that which is 
transient and temporary, and gives us that which alone is fixed and eternal? And 
what are the mournful escutcheons, the sable trophies, and the melancholy insignia, with 
which we surround him? —the sepulchral gloom, the mouldering carcass, ard the 
slimy worm? These indeed are the idle terrors, not of the dead, but of the living. 
The dark domain of death we dread indeed to enter, but we ought rather to dread the 
ruggedness of some of the roads that lead to it. But if they are rugged, they are short ; 
it is only those which are smooth, that are wearisome and long. But perhaps he 
summons us too soon from the feast of life. Be itso. If the exchange be not for the 
better, itis not his fault, but ourown: or he summon us late; the call isa reprieve rather 
than asentence; for who would wish to sit at the board, when he can no longer partake 
of the banquet? — or to live on to pain, when he has long been dead to pleasure? Tyrants 
can sentence their victims to death, but how much more dreadful would be their power, 
could they sentence them to life! Life is the jailor of thesoul in this filthy prison, and its 
only deliverer is Death. What we call life, is a journey to death, and what we call 
death, is a passport to life. True Wisdom thanks Death for what he takes, and still 
more for what he brings. Let us then, like sentinels, be ready because we are uncer- 
tain, and calm because we are prepared. There is nothing formidable about death, but 
the consequences of it, and these we ourselves can regulate and control. The shortest 
life is long enough if it lead to a better, and the longest life is too short if it do not.’ 

These sententious and truly noble thoughts have been called to mind by the recent 
perusal, in an entire form, of a discourse on ‘ Erroneous Views of Death,’ irom the pen 
of Rev. Orvitte Dewey, of this city, a portion of which appeared in an early number of 
the Boston ‘ Christian Examiner,’ and has been widely copied and commended abroad. 
So forcibly have the reasoning and sentiments of this admirable discourse a second time 
impressed us, that we cannot forbear to lay before the reader three or four striking 
extracts. If to any one under whose eye these pages may fall, these passages shall seem 
not altogether new, his gratitude to us, we may believe, will not be less than theirs who 
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will here peruse them for the first time. After a brief consideration of the new views 
and feelings concerning death which were introduced by Christianity ; the improper 
treatment which the subject often receives from the pulpit, at funerals, and at dying-bed 
sides, where abstruse questions of faith or of experience are not unfrequently agitated ; 
and of the terrific attributes with which the theme is clothed, in the conceptions of the 
great body of mankind, Mr. Dewey observes : 


‘In the excess of fear, their imagination bodies it forth as an actual being. They speak of a 
person being * struck with death:’ as if there were some dread power that ruled over the last hour 
of mortal existence, Even this popular phraseology, though it may scarcely be thought to indicate 
avy error to which reflecting minds are liable, is not unworthy of a’moment’s attention, in con- 
nexion with the errors that are prevailing on this subject. Death is the gradual exhaustion of our 
faculties, the sinking away of the powers of animal life, till they finally cease to act and to be. 
Now this process may be hastened or retarded ; may have its progress aud its different stages; one 
power after another may yield — the faculty of speech, of hearing, of motion; but to fix on one 
particular moment rather than another, aud to say that now the deceased person is‘ struck with 
death,’ is to use language without any foundation in philosophy, or support from observation. 
There is no power —there may be precursors indeed, which the experienced may descry with 
greater or Jess certainty — but there is no power, that at any one moment strikes a fatal blow; 
that fastens a hold upon its victim, from which it may not be shaken; that sets its mark upon the 
diseased frame, as it were the mark of destiny ; but ‘ where there is life there is hope,’ and from 
any state of exhaustion the sinking faculties may rise to a briefer or a longer continuance of life. 
It is not, in fine, by some mysterious harbinger, that death announces its coming. All decay is but 
dying; all disease is a progress toward death; every beating pulse is wearing away the channels 
of life; every breath of the heaving bosom is preparing for the time when it shall breathe no 
more.’ + + + ‘It is thought that this final eveut passes with some dreadful visitation of unknown 
agony over the parting sufferer. It is imagined that there is some strange and mysterions reluc- 
tance in the spirit to leave the body ; that it struggles long to retain its hold, and is at last torn 
with violence from its mortal tenement; and in fine, that this conflict between the soul and the 
body greatly adds to the pangs of dissolution. But it may be justly presumed, from what usually 
appears, that there is no particular nor acute suffering ; not more than is often experienced in life: 
nay, rather, that there is less, because the very powers of suffering are enfeebled, the very capaci- 
ties of pain are nearly exhausted. Death is to be regarded rather as a sleep than an acute sensation ; 
as a suspension rather than a conflict of our faculties. Our Saviour once said in relation to this 
event, ‘Our friend Lazarus sleepeth.’ The martyr Stephen, we are told, ‘fell asleep,’ thoagh he 
died amidst the blows and shouts of murderers. And the Scripture denominates the pious dead, 
‘ those who sleep in Jesus.’ Death is the sleep of the weary. It is repose, the body’s repose, after 
the busy and toilsome day of life. 

‘ We have all witnessed perhaps the progress of this change; and what was it? Let our senses 
and our understanding answer, and not our imagination. What was it, but gradually diminishing 
strength, feeble utterance, failing perception, and total insensibility? The change, as it passed 
before us, may have been attended with accidental circumstances of mental experience, or bodily 
sensation ; but the change itself, death considered as an event, was only a gradual decline and 
extinction of the powers of life. This is all which wesaw, or could know, as necessarily belonging 
to this crisis in the progress of our being. And yet, from this ignorance, we allow ourselves to be 
troubled by the phautoms of agitating conjecture. We imagine, and indeed it is common to say, 
that because ‘ no one has returned to tell us what it isto die,’ there must be some mysterious and 
peculiar sensation, some awful physical experience, attending it. But we see nothing, we see indi- 
cations of nothing, and we ought not to presume any thing, of this nature.’ 


Our author refutes the received opinion that death arouses the mind, in the last mo- 
ments of its earthly existence, to the keenest attention, or to the most intense action of 
its powers. The exhausted faculties usually sink to their mortal repose as it were to 
nightly sleep ; the convulsive struggles which are sometimes seen, being often as uncon- 
scious as those with which we sink to the slumbers of evening rest; and when delirium 
interposes, it is rather a blessing than an evil, where nature would be too weak, or faith 
too infirm, for the last trial. We commend the following to every bereaved mourner : 


‘We are apt to feel as if on the passage from life we parted with all that our thoughts had 
familiarized, and our affections cherished. But is not this an error? We take with us, so to speak, 
our thinking and conscious selves ; and it is no vanity, but a simple truth, to say, in a very impor- 
tant sense, that ourself is our all ; for it embraces all our meutal acquisitions and attachments, our 
joys and hopes, our attainments of piety, our treasures of knowledge, ail elevated and holy con- 
templatious that we may have indulged in, all our habits of thought and feeling that are estimable 
and pure, all that is precious in happiness, all that is sacred in memory, and the record of ail this 
death will not erase, but will only impress upon it the seal of perpetuity. It has not erased these 
things, we may believe, from the venerated and pious minds that have gone before us. The dead ; 
the departed, should we rather say —are counected with us by more than the ties of memory. 
The love that on earth yearned toward us is uot dead ; the kindness that gladdened us is not dead ; 
the sympathy that bound itself with our fortunes is not dead, nor has it lost its fervor, surely, in the 
pity ofan angel. No; if ovr Christian guides speak truly, it still yearns toward us, it would still 
gladden us. It still melts in tenderness over our sorrows, The world of spirits—we know not 
where it is, wkether far or near; but it may as well, for all that we can understand, be near to us, 
as far distant ; aud in that fervent love which knows nothing of change or distance or distinction, 
it is for ever near us. Our friend, if he be the same and not another being — our friend, in what- 
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ever world, in whatever sphere, is still our friend. The ties of every virtuous union are, like the 
virtue which cements them, like the affections of angels, like the love of God which binds them to 
the eternal throne, immortal.’ 


The general conception of death, the writer contends, is vague and unreal; too much 
like the ancient poetic dreams of an Elysian land, and a Tartarean region; whereas it 
should be deemed but a necessary stage in the progress of being; a natural passage from 
the childhood to the maturity of our existence. We must change the form and mode of 
our existence, that we may exist in a higher sphere. The soul must drop its ‘ mortal 
coil,’ that the now undeveloped, half-dormant powers that mysteriously sleep within it, 
may awake to their intellectual and immortal life. It may be as unconscious now of 
what it is hereafter to become, as the worm that crawls upon the earth is of rising to the 
air and light of heaven. The transformation may be as great, and as much more 
glorious, as intellect is more glorious than dark and blind instinct. In allusion to the 
departure of friends and kindred for another world, our author remarks : 


‘With a firm confidence in the perpetuity of all pious avd virtuous friendships, there is much, 
surely, to mitigate the pain of a temporary separation. let us remember, too, that we do submit 
to frequent separations in this life ; that our friends wander from us over trackless waters, and to far 
distant continents, and that we are still happy in the assarance that they live. And though, by the 
same providence of (iod that has guarded thein here, they are ealled to pass beyond the visible 
precincts of this present existence, let us feel that they still live, God's universe is not explored, 
when we have surveyed islands, and oceans, and the shores of earth’s spreading continents. There 
are other regions, where the fuotsteps of the bappy aud immortal are treading the paths of life. 
Would we call them back to these abodes of infirmity and sin ?” 


We close our quotations with the following concluding passages from the pamphlet 
before us; and we call the attention of our readers to the extract, as one than which, in 
our judgment, none more eloquent and beautiful can be found in the English language: 


‘It seems to us strange, itseems as if all were wrong,in a world where from the very constitution 
of things death must close every scene of human life, where it has reigned for ages over all genera- 
tions, where the very air we breathe and the dust we tread upon was once animated life — it seems 
to us most strange and wrong, that this most common, necessary, expedient, and certain of all events, 
should bring such horror and desolation with it; that it should bring such tremendous agitation, as 
if it were some awful and unprecedented phenomenon ; that it should be more than death — a shock, 
a catastrophe, a convulsion ; as if nature, instead of holding on its steady course, were falling into 
irretrievable ruin. 

‘ And that which is strange, is our strangeness to this event. Call sickness, we repeat, call pain, 
an approach to death. Call the weariness and failure of the limbs and senses, call decay, a dying. 
It is so; it is a gradual loosening of the cords of life, and a breaking up of its reservoirs and 
resources. So shall they all, one and another in succession, give way. ‘I feel’ — will the thought- 
ful man say —‘ I feel the pang of suffering, as it were piercing and cutting asunder, one by one, the 
fine and invisible bonds that hold me to the earth. I feel the gushing current of life within 
me to be wearing away its own channels. I feel the sharpness of every keen emotion, and of 
every acute and far-penetrating thought, asif it were shortening the moments of the soul’s con- 
nexion and conflict of the body.’ So it is, and so it shall be, till at last, ‘ the silver cord is loosed, 
and the golden bow! is broken, and the pitcher is broken at the fountain, and the wheel is brokeg 
at the cistern, and the dust returns to the earth as it was, and the spirit returns unto God who 

ave it.’ 
e No; it is not astrange dispensation. Death is the fellow of all that is earthly; the friend of 
man alone. It is not an anomaly; itis not a monster in the creation. It is the law and the lot of 
nature : 
* Not to thy eternal resting place 
Shalt thou retire alone. ‘ - . 
Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world, with kings, 
The powerful of the earth, the wise, the good, , 
Fair forms and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills, 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun ; the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods, rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks, 
That make the meadows green, and poured round all 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste, 
Are but the solemn decorations all, 


Of the great tomb of man.’ 


‘ But of what is it the tomb? Does the spirit die? Do the blessed affections of the soul go down 
into the dark and silent grave? Ohb,no! ‘The narrow house, and pall, and breathless darkness, 
and funereal train,’ these belong not to the soul. They proclaim only the body’s dissolution. They 
but celebrate the vanishing away of the shadow of existence. Man does not die, though the forms 
of popular speech thus announce his exit. He does not die. We bury not our friend, but only 
the form, the vehicle in which for atime our friend lived. The cold impassive clay is not the 
friend, the parent, the child, the companion, the cherished being. No, it is not: blessed be God, 
that we can say, Jt is mot! It is the material mould only that earth claims. It is ‘dust’ only that 
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descends to dust.’ The grave! let us break its awful spell, its dread dominion. It is the place 
where man lays down his weakness, his infirmity, his diseuses and sorrows, that he may rise up to 
a oew and glorious life. It is the place where man ceases — in all that is frail and decaying — ceases 
to be man, that he may become, iv glory and blessedness, an angel of light! 

* Why, then, should we fear death. save as the wicked fear, and must fear it? Why dread to 
lay down this frail body in its resting-place, and this weary, aching head on the pillow of its 
repose? Why tremble at this ~ that in the long sleep of the tomb, that body shall suffer disease 
: no more, and pain no more, and hear no more thecriesof want nor the groans of distress — and, 
; far retired from the turmoil of life, that violence and change shall pass lightly over it, and the 
elements shall beat and the storms shall howl unheard around its lowly bed? Say, ye aged and 

infirm! is it the greatest of evils todie? Say, ye children of care and toil! say, ye afflicted and 

tempted! is it the greatest of evils to die? 
‘Oh, no! Come the last hour, in God’s own time! — and a good Jife and a glorious hope shall 
make it welcome. Come the hour of release! —and affliction shall make it welcome. Come the 
; hour of réunion with the loved and lost on earth! — and the passionate yearnings of affection, and 
' the strong aspirations of faith, shall bear us to their blessed land. Come death to this body ! — this 
burdened, tempted, frail, failing, dying body !— and to the soul — thanks be to God who giveth us 
the victory! — to the soul come freedom, light, and joy unceasing! Come the immortal life! ‘He that 
liveth’ — saith the Conqueror over death —‘ he that liveth and believeth in me, shall NEVER Die !’’ 




































How do the skeptic doubts, and the thoughts of annihilation, which at times mingle 
with our apprehensions of death, melt away before such sublime views of mortality as 
: these! Shall maw alone utterly cease to be, while in the ‘ great circle of eternal change, 
which is the life of Nature,’ nothing is that wholly dies! ‘The drop,’ says that thought- 
ful observer, Cartyce, ‘which thou shakest from thy wet hand, rests not where it falls, 
but to-morrow thou findest it swept away. Already, on the wings of the north wind, 
it is nearing the tropic of Cancer, How came it to evaporate, and not lie motionless ? 

Thinkest thou there is aught that Gop hath made, that is motionless, without force, and 

utterly dead? - + + We have trespassed largely, though unwittingly, upon our 
space ; but let us hope, in a less degree upon the reader’s patience. 





‘Orseco Hatt’ anp ‘Wotrert’s Roost. — Mr. L. P. Crover, Broadway, has pub- 
. lished two large and beautiful colored engravings of ‘Otsego Hall,’ the residence of 
J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq., and ‘ Wolfert’s Roost,’ the seat of Wasuincton Irvine, 
Esq. The first presentsa view of an imposing edifice, with high and spacious windows, 
heavy ornamental cornices and battlements, and low towers at the entrances. The 
verdant foreground has an appearance of velvet softness, characteristic of English rolled 
grass, and is relieved by two Indian figures, in costume, and slight shrubbery. Close in 
the rear, is a handsome park, where 






* flowers and trees 
Seem bending to the whispering breeze.’ 








The view of ‘ Wolfert’s Roost’ is from a painting by Mr. George Harvey, the distin- 
guished landscape and miniature painter, who designed and superintended its renovation 
from the old Van Tassex mansion. The picture of the ‘Roost’ itself, ‘all made up of 
gable-ends, like an old-fashioned cooked hat,’ is perfect: the various ornamental trees, 
shrubbery, and flowers, however, which now surround it, are scantly represented in the 
engraving. The wide reach of the Tappaan Zee, also, and the bold, picturesque charac- 
ter of the opposite shore, strike us as not given with sufficient distinctness. Yet itis a 
beautiful and mainly faithful print. With the remembered lapse of gentle wavelets on 
the pebbly beach, at the edge of the river fore-ground, and the murmur of the cascades 
of the Pocantico falling in fancy on the ear : 
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‘A noise as of a hidden brook, 

In the leafy month of June, 

Which to the silent woods all night 
Singeth its quiet tune ;’ 
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the illusion, as we look upon Mr. Crover’s excellent engraving, is wonderfully complete. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


NaTionaL Acapemy or Design. — The walls of the Academy, in the present exhibition, al- 
though hung with many works by native artists, present in reality but few that are above medio- 
crity. Those which strike us as possessing very decided merit, we shall aim to notice at as much 
length as our leisure and space will Admit. Following them, then, in the orderin which they are 
arranged in the Catalogue, the first work that impressed us as exhibiting more than ordinary merit» 
in that class of paintings, is 

Numeer 49. View in the White Mountains. By T.Cote. This is truly an American picture. 

The boldness of the scenery itself, the autumnal tints which are spread over the forest, and the wild 
appearance of the heavens, giveit a character and stamp that we never see ia the works of foreign 
schools ; and we pronounce the artist a master, without a rival amoung his own countrymen. 
. Number 52. Portrait of Nicnotas Binoote. H. Inman. Certainly one of the best and most 
carefully-finished heads Mr. InMAN has painted: there is, withal,a@ character in it, which we too 
rarely observe among our portrait painters. If we have any objection, it is to its monotony in color, 
which is perhaps too generally of a snuffy appearance, in flesh, drapery, and back-ground. 

Numeer 58 The Whistle. W.Pace. Exhibits remarkable beauties and as remarkable faults. 
The male figure leaning forward, would,do credit to any master: the female and child, although 
carefully painted, lack grace, delicacy, and refinement. The general tone does not please us. It is 
too foggy and artificial for nature. Mr. Pace,we observe, is prone to indulge his fancy in experi- 
ments. Inthis he mistakes. He is a man of genius, unquestionably; but in his anxious pursuit of 
novelty, violates too often the grand rules of the art. ‘ Verbum sat sapienti.’ 

Numeser 63. Portrait. J. Frorutncnam. Capital, so far as the head is concerned, and strongly 
reminding us of G. Sruart’s best works. 

Numeer 67. Landscape. V.G.Avuoupon. The distance, and part of the middle ground, in this 
picture, are deserviug of all praise. The fore-ground wagts force, and the figures are not in per- 
spective. 

Numeer 71. Portrait of a Gentleman. W.H.Poweti. The portraits by this gentleman are 
pleasing at the first glance, but will not bear close serutioy. His style is showy but superficial; a 
dangerous fault in a young artist. We fear the injudicious advice of his friends has caused him to 
pay too little attention to the detail of his pictures. We can assure him that closer attention to 
this particular, will greatly enhance the value of his efforts, and give him a standing ia the profes- 
sion that he can never otherwise attain. 

Numser 93. Architect's Dream. T. Cote. Mr. Coe bas shown great knowledge of architec- 
ture in this work, and has preserved the perspective, both aérial and architectural, with more thar 
ordinary success. Itis a beautiful picture; but the subject is not over felicitous. 

Numeer 103. Landscape. A. Ricuarpson. With the exception of oecasional mannerism, this 
artist paints a clever picture. He composes with taste and judgment, and his drawing is cor- 
rect and natural. We prefer, however, a more liquid flow of the pencil; and in the foliage, should 
be pleased to see more of. the green, and less of the brown tint. 

Numper 114, Indian Girl. J.E. Freeman. Carefully drawn, and pleasing in expression and 
arrangement of color, but almost ruined by a plastering style of execution, particularly in the flesh, 
which has no truth in nature, and is most clearly in violation of geod taste. 

Numeers 126 anp 133. Two very fine landscapes, by Mr. Duranp. In composition, tone, and 
correctness of drawing, they are works which do the artist great credit. A little more force in the 
fore-grounds, and less of the red tints in his earth, would much improve both pictures, Mr. Durano 
recently sailed for Europe, and we are satisfied, from the enthusiasm he has manifested in the study 
of his art, that no one will avail himself more closely of the privileges there offered, or return more 
richly Jaden with the fruits of travel. He has surprised every one, year after year, by his steadily 
progressive improvement; and should his life be spared, we may predict that Mr. Cove will sooner 
encounter him asa rival than any other artist now among us. 

Noumeer 132. Portrait of a Lady. C.C.Incnam. Remarkable for grace, sweetness of expres- 
sion, and careful finish. : 

Noumeper 140. E. Mooney. Painted with great care, and showing steady improvement over his 
former works. 


Numper 141. By C.VerBrycx. A clever composition, in a pleasing tone, and only wanting in 
careful finish. 


Noumsers 160, 161, ano 162. F. Caurmsuank. Water-color drawings, of great merit, and wel} 
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worthy the attention of our artists, particularly in the easy attitudes of the sitters, and the artist- 
like finish of the heads. 


Numser 177. La Pieté. By Giovanni Tuompson. Boldly designed and well colored. ‘The ex- 
pression of the mouth is exquisite. 


Numeer 179. Duenna. J.P. Rossirer. ‘Shows a good eye for color, and considerable talent in 
composition, but lacks in grace and expression. 

Numpers 183, 188, anp 242. Small cabinet pictures by W. S. Mount. Mr. Mount has not put forth 
his streagth this year. The great beauty of his pictures lies ia the admirable manner of his telling 
astory. In color, or composition, he makes little pretensions, merely employing both as necessary 
auxiliaries toe'carry out hisideas; butin happy conception of character, he has no equal. Neither 
of the pictures under consideration, however, possesses in itself sufficient scope for the exer- 
cise of his peculiar talent ; consequently neither attracts so much attention as his works of for- 
mer years. We presume he does not desire to keep us always admiring. Yet we should not be 
surprised, if he should burst upon us next year with something peculiarly attractive. 

Numeer 185, Capuchin Friars. W. Haviti. A strange work, possessing some good qualities, 
and many bad ones. As awhole we dislike it. 

Numser 190. Parental Instruction. W.Cretcuton. Said to have been painted in Dublin, and 
certainly a picture of great merit. The story is told with great truth, and it is generally well dtawn 
and colored. Still, it is totally devoid of transparency, and shows some glaring faults in its per- 
spective. We have been half persuaded that it is a copy by a pupil, touched up by a master. 

Noumser 195. Portrait of the late W.Duntap. By C.C. Incuam. An excellent head, exhibiting 
the greatest care and fidelity in the drawing, expression, and color, that we remember ever to have 
noticed in a portrait by any American artist. 

Numsper 199. Fourth of July. C. Deas. Mr. Deas is a young artist, of great promise. He 
evinces an observant eye for the characteristic traits of our countrymen ; but his talent requires to 
be disciplined by study. He paints too many pictures. They all look to be only half-executed. 
One carefully-finished painting would do more to raise his reputation, than the six hastily and im- 
perfectly-executed sketches, contained in the Catalogue. We hope he will receive these observa- 
tions in the right spirit. We admire his genius, and only fear lest he may fal! into bad habits, which 
he may find it difficult hereafter to overcome, and which have too often proved the grave of early 
genius and bright promise. Heed the advice of our late venerable friend Parr, and ‘learn to paint 
the whole apple, and not merely the half of one.’ In other words, Mr. Deas’s objects want ro- 
tundity. 

Noumeers 204anp 210. Landscapes. By W.M.Oopte. Carefully finished cabinet pictures. Our 
artist should not suffer his pencil to lie so idle. We see but few of his efforts lately. He paints too 
well to abandon the art.~ 

Nomser 205. Landscape. ©. Lanman. The work of another amateur, showing talent and a 
fine feeling for the beauties of nature. 

Numeers 217 anp 222. Landscapes. By D. Huntincron. Both good, but the second very 
good. 

Numer 219. Greeks celebrating the arrival ef King Otho, etc. I. Perzi. This is certainly a 
singular picture. %t has greater merit than one would suppose, from a casual inspection. Ex- 
amine it minutely, and it will be found to contain much of excellent drawing. It is highly and 
elaborately finished, but requires those masses of light and shade, so necessary to give a work of 
this character relief or effect. It indicates talent, but not genius. 

Number 220. Portrait of Gen. Hamutton, J. Froraincuam. Another capital picture by this 
artist. Bold and masterly, in every respect, and worthy of all praise. 

Nomeers 230 anp 234. F. W. Epmonps. We commend these pictures to the attentive study of ' 
young artists. They are finished pictures; finished in ‘the scope and im the detail.’ The whole 
story is told. No part isomitted, or slurred over. And it is here that so many of our artists fail. 
They become impatient, and spurn those severe requirements of detail, and finish, without proper 
attention to which, no painter can become great. The drawing, coloring, arrangement, etc., of 
these pictures are in excellent keeping. The management of light and shadow, in Number 234, is 
masterly. ~ Mr. Epmonps, we have remarked, has beemfrequently compared to Wrixie. If by this 
be meant that he copies Wilkie’s pictures, it is certainly no compliment, and very far from the 
truth. He can be compared to Wilkie in no other particular, (except perhaps in choosing bis 
subjects from the same class of society that Wilkie chooses his,) than in his attention to design, 
composition, and light and shade. In these respects, he may be said to resemble Wilkie, and it is in 
these respects that Wilkie resembles the old masters. The great Scottish artist isone of the few 
who have carried all the principles of the grand style into the commonest subjects; and herein lies 
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the eminent merit of his works. Mr. Epmonps’ paiatings exhibit the same attention to the correct 
rules of taste; and we certainly hope he will not be induced, by such comparisons, to depart from 
them. A departure may please fora while, by reasen of its novelty : but seoner or later will be dis- 
carded, as fictitious and false. The artist who paints for reputation, must seek a surer foundation 
for its basis than novelty. 

Number 270. The Phrenologist. L.P.Ciover. A very carefully-finished picture, and showing 
very great improvement over works of former years. The figures, although good, we do not think 
quite equal to the back-ground, and other objects. The latter are naturally and capitally painted. 

Number 254. A Scene in the Campagnia of Rome. F.W.Puiir. Very clever, but not equal to 
another by the same artist, previously noticed. 

Number 259. The Appointment. S. A. Mount. Clear,and well-colored. 

Number 247, An excellent sketch from life, by RENTON, an English artist. 


Nomeer 288. Portrait C. R. Lestre. Let our artists study this, for truth without effect, and 
expression without affectation. 


This is the Fifteenth Annual Exhibition of the National Academy, and will be the last at their old 
rooms in Clinton Hall; the Aeademy having made arrangements with the proprietors of the Athe- 
nseum building, lately erected in Broadway, for rooms, where they can display their school of mo- 
dels, designs, casts, paintings, etc., to much better advantage. We congratulate the friends of the 
Fine Arts on the flourishing condition of this institution. Ithas struggled on through the dffficulties 
and embarrassments necessarily attendant on its first formation, until it has at last attained a cha- 
racter, aad stability in means and resources, not likely to be shaken, and a reputation which we trust 
will ‘increase with its years, and multiply with its growth.’ 


THE DRAMA, 


Park Treatre. Fanny Evvuster: Fytte the First.— Have you not, O most gentle reader! in 
your search after the picturesque, through shady dell, or by the moss-covered bank of rippling 
brook, beheld a butterfly alight upon a rose-bud? Seated, perchance, beneath the far-spreading 
shade of venerable oak, you have watched the rainbow-gilded wings of the flutterer, as they fanned 
the air in its tiny circuit; anon its feet, delicate and slim as petals of the water-lily, unfolded them- 
selves to the flower, with a touch too light to disturb even the down upon its surface. Perchance 
at dewy morn, arising fresh and with the sun, with head clear, and imperturbaius by last night's 
punck, you have sallied out into green lane, and been startled into an excess of bounding delight, 
by the spirit-stirring tones of the lark, as up-rising from green meadow, the warbler mounted higher 
and yet higher; with tone growing more and more delicious and divine, as his form shot up inte 
the clear dark blue of heaven; until, in a gush of ecstatic joy, the sound ceased, as if the bird had 
been caught up and smothered in the embrace of angels! Hast ever seen in our own green-wood, 
the red deer, unhaunted by terror, playfully skipping through shade and sunlight, his feet scorning 
even the verdant turf, as if, like that heaven-secking spirit, made immortal in the page of SHak- 
SPEARE, he too had a soul which in aspiration |ifted him from earth; now still, with eye far-glancing, 
scanning wide or plain or avenue, then bounding away with a toss of antlers, speaking, like the 
note of nightingale, of the careless, ripe joy of a free spirit? Seeing these beart-stirring pictures, 
drawn by the pencil of Nature (long ere Dacurrre, that Immortal, was born,) thou hast seen the 
colorings, as through a kaleidoscope the tints of a rainbow, of one of the three Gratie, whom we 
mortals call Fanny Evsster! 

Thou hast often looked upon scene of wood and glen, of town and country, palace and cottage; 
snugly ensconced, the while, ia pit or box; and in thine unsophisticated judgment pronounced the 
same to be natural and beautiful exceedingly. Atsome after day, thou hast, by officious friend, 
hand-and-glove with either call-boy or manager, or the grades which exist between, been led 
dbchind the scenes! Here, although behind, thou hast been favored with a view of these water- 
color sketches in front; and thy previous judgment has been put to confusion, by the rough 
outline of those once-loved views, which distance and thine own fancy made beautiful. 

Gentle reader, prithee understand and appreciate our meanitg, when we affirm, that in these two 
distinct situations, the ante and the pone, in regard to the scene upon the stage, lies the difference 
between the lark, the deer, the butterfly, and the graceful movements of our Goddess of the Dance, 
the divine Fanny. Nature is a mysterious teacher, a wonderful mistress ; a beautiful fashioner of the 
simple, as well as of the sublime; but it is when wedded wiih Art, that she displays the wonders 
of her genius. Nature forms the marble, but Art chissels the statue. O he, jam satis est ! c. 
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Bowery Tueatre.—‘ Yah! yah! yah! Look o’ hea, Sam Johusing, what you doin’ thar?’ 
ejaculated a happy-voiced boy, as he rushed past us, in a late twilight walk, and disappeared at the 
pit-door of the ‘American Theatre.’ That laugh, said we, internally, must have been learned, 
recently, of the veritable ‘Bone Squasu;’ and at that moment the cognomen of Rice, in huge 
capitals, stared at us from the play-bills— the first intimation we had received of his arrival from 
Europe. Entering the theatre, we found it crammed, from pit to dome, and the best representative 
of our American negro that we ever saw, was stretching every mouth in the house to its utmost 
tension. Such a natural gait !— such a laugh! — and such atwitching-up of the arm and shoulder! 
it was THE negro, par excellence. Long live James Crow, Esquire ! 


Mitcae.v’s Otymerc Treatre.— This neat little establishment has been thoroughly renovated 
for the summer campaign, and has opened to a succession of crowded and delighted audiences. 
Mr. RanGeER has been performing a short engagement at this house, and with a success the most 
complete. The‘ Romantic Widow’ was received with marked favor; but his chief triumph was 
in his performance of ‘Clermont,’ in his touching and beautiful play of ‘The Artist's Wife.” The 
abundant tears and sobs of the audience, and the enthusiastic and prolonged applause which 
greeted the gifted actor-author, on every representation of this piece, have more than confirmed 
our encomium and prediction, in the last number of the Knickerzocker. We propose, when space 
and leisure shall serve, to attempt an analysis of Mr. RancER’s style, and to institute a comparison 
between his chaste, simple manner, and the affected, ranting school, so much in vogue, hitherto, in 
this country. 


CaTHEeRwoop’s Panoramas. — The ‘ Eternal City’ is at the Rotunda, corner of Prince-street and 
Broadway ; there insomuch, at least, that one who visits the Panorama, fraught with classic recol- 
lections, and familiar with the thousand descriptions of modern times, may, without the expense, 
nausea marina, or other désagremens of travel, gain a better idea of the ‘lone mother of dead em- 
pires,’ than many a one among us possesses, whose money — not taste, nor a love of intellectual en- 
joyment —led him to the City of the Cesars. The illusion is indeed marvellous. Ruins, grim with 
time ; Saint Peters, the Colosseum, the Pantheon ; the Castle of Saint Angelo, the Tiber, Soracte, 
‘like a long-swept wave from out the surge ;’ and an hundred other objects, equally famous, are 
before the beholder, in very life; with the accessories of memorable statues, and marble figures 
volant, couchant, and rampant, down to the gaping Tritons that spew to wash the traveller’s face. 
How from that sublime theatre, as surveyed from the Capitoline Hill, have the worl d’s thunderers 
gone down, with all the tumult they made, while new gencrations, rolling and trampling over them, 
have followed onu,even until now! As we gazed upon the faint smoke, rising from Roman dwell- 
ings, amid the ruins of dateless centuries, a remark of the imaginative TEUrELSDROCKH rose to 
mind : ‘There in that old city was a live ember of culinary fire put down, two thousand years 
ago; and there, burning more or less triumphantly with such fuel as the region yielded, it has 
burat, and still burns, aud thou seest the smoke thereof” ... But our readers must examine 
this superb work of art for themselves; having done which, they should by no means fail to 
change the scene to the ‘ Bay of Islands,’ in the Pacific, a picture of scarcely less attraction, as a 
work of art, than the view of Rome itself. 


‘Love’s Procress,’ a little volume from the Harpsrs’ press, and the pen of Mrs* 
Gutman, of South-Carolina, author of ‘Recollections of a New-England House- 
Keeper,’ etc., is one of thosé agreeable take-downable books, from off a family-library 
shelf, or take-upable production, on board a steam-boat, for an hour or two of pleasant 
entertainment. In sketches of life and manners, and correct outlines of various charac- 
ter, Mrs. Gitman is an adept: and this fascinating species of composition involves often 
with our author, a finely-tempered and pungent satire, which is not the less effective, that 
it is subdued, or apparently concealed. Humor and pathos alternate, amidst entertaining 
incident; while a valuable moral, domestic, or more enlarged, is never lost sight of. We 
cordially welcome this unpretending volume, and commend it with confidence to general 
acceptance, 
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LITERARY RECORD. 


Country oF THE Rocky Movuntains.— We are indebted, we may presume to the. 
euthor, for a volume of some two hundred pages, published by order of the Senate of 
the United States, entitled ‘A Memoir, Historical and Political, of the Northwest Coast 
of North America, and the Adjacent Territories ; illustrated by a Map, and a Geographi- 
cal View of those Countries. By Rosert Gresnnow, Translator and Librarian to the 
Department of State.’ We alluded recently, in a notice of the ‘ North-American 
Review,’ to the indifference of the United States touching our Northwest possessions ; 

and we would take this oecasion to commend all those who seek information in relation 
to this important subject, to a perusal of the clear and well-written memoir before us. It 
relates principally to the southern and middle portions of the northwest coast of this 
continent, and the adjoining territories, which have for many years formed the subjects 
of discussions between the governments of the United States, Great Britain, and Russia ; 
and is designed to show the origin, nature, and extent of the several claims, in order to 
afford the means of correctly estimating the justice of each. In prosecuting these 
objects, it was found necessary to trace the whole progressof discovery and settlement, 
not only in the territories above mentioned, but also in those farther north, in which the 
exclusive right of the Russians to form establishments has been recognised by the other 
powers, and in the region called California, on the south, which constitutes a part of the 
Mexican republic. Expeditions for the purposes of discovery, trade, or settlement, and 
disputes between the governments or the people of distant civilized nations, have 
afforded, as yet, the only materials for the history of this section of America; and those 
materials have remained scattered through the annals of other countries, the journals 
ef voyages and travels, and official or private reports and letters, the correctness of 
which could not be ascertained without great labor andresearch. Accounts of all these 
expeditions and discussions are here presented, arranged in the form of a regular narra- 
tive, so as to embrace a complete history of the western portion of our continent —if 
it be allowable to speak of the history of a country which still remains almost entirely 
in a state of nature. The work is, however, not strictly a history; nor is it merely an 
argument in support of the title of the United States to the possession of the territories 
in dispute. The writer has given a clear and distinct view of the pretensions of each 
of the claimant powers, and of the circumstances on which they are based. In illustra- 
tion of the memoir, a geographical account of the western section of North America has 
been ptefixed to it, together with a map of those countries, drawn from the best authori- 
ties which could be procured. The geographical account is necessarily compressed ; 
the map, however, is much fuller than any other of that part of the world which has 
yet been published. 


Scenes in Narwre: ‘Socrat Eventnes.’ — The enterprising house of Marsa, 
Caren, Lyon, anp Wess, of Boston, are laying the juvenile community under great 
obligations to them, for the many excellent works for youth which are from time to 
time proceeding from their prolific press. ‘Scenes in Nature, or Conversations for 
Children on Land and Water,’ and ‘ Social Evenings, or Historical Tales for Youth,’ 
now before us, well deserve the praise which they have elicited from the public press. 
The first, in an attractive conversational style, gives an account of the most remarkable 
objects in nature, accompanied with good engravings on wood. We remark that the 
sketch of Niagara Falls is illustrated by the description of the Rev. Mr. Bascom, writ- 
ten a few months since for the Knicxersocxer. The author pronounces it one of the 
best pictures of the Great Cataract he has ever encountered. The ‘ Historical Tales’ 
arefrom the pen of our correspondent, Miss M. E. Leg. They are very agreeably written, 
and their subjects selected with judgment and good taste. In short, in execution and 
tendency, the volume is unexceptionably excellent. 
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*New-Yor« Mreror.’ —A new volume of this neat and well-known journal is about 
commencing; and the veteran proprietor, Geoace P. Morais, Esq., promises to enhance 
those claims upon the public favor, which he has grown gray in perpetuating. We per- 


ceive that our respected neighbor hasa set of soulless persons upon his books, of whom 
he speaks in terms of fervent indignation : 


‘In some cases, the money has been forwarded ia letters with the postage unpaid; in others, the 
bilis enclosed have been ata heavy discount ; and in others again — and this is a large amount — 
the bills are stilidue, ‘I'he consequence of these things is almost ruin to us; they have paralyzed 
our exertions, destroyed our trauquillity ; and the perplexities that have arisen, have sometimes 
nearly broken our heart. Surely the laborer is worthy of his hire; and no one with correct ideas 


of honor or honesty, would withhold such a sum, so justly due, nor endeavor to make it less, by 
taxing us with postage or discount.’ 


The ‘blanket-sheets,’ those huge omnium-gatherums, it has been publicly ‘ feared,’ 
would impinge upon the circulation of our worthy contemporary; but the public, it 
should seem, have willed it otherwise; the old literary favorites, the ‘ Albion’ and the 
‘Mirror,’ not only maintaining their ground, but, as we learn, increasing in general 


diffusion. 


Harper’s Famity Lisrary.— We welcome the last number of Hanper’s Famity 
Lisarary, as a most useful addition to the vast stores of various knowledge contained in 
that cheap yet invaluable series. It is entitled an ‘Outline History of the Fine Arts,’ 
and embraces a view of the rise, progress, and influence of the Arts among different 
nations, ancient and modern, with notices of the character and works of many cele- 
brated artists. The subject matter is treated in five divisions, namely: Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, Engraving, and Miscellany; and is illustrated by numerous en- 
gravings on wood. The aim of the writer, which he has successfully carried out, was 
tu compress within a small compass, and present in a perspicuous manner, and a cheap 
form, a mass of information respecting the history of the progress and influence of the 
Fine Arts, which has hitherto in this country been widely scattered in detached frag- 
ments, and thus rendered unattainable to the great majority of readers, and especially 
youth. 


‘Scenes in THE Lire or Joanna or Naptes.’ — Another well-printed volume from 
the press of Messrs. Marsu, Capen, Lyon, anp Wess, Boston, written by an old 
correspondent of this Magazine, Mrs. E. F. Exrer, now of South-Carolina. The 
sketches, thirteen in number, are intended to illustrate, by a coloring of the manners of 
the age, some of the most striking events in the reign of Queen Joanna; facts, which 
are indeed stranger than fiction. ‘The resemblance,’ says the writer, ‘between the 
life and catastrophe o° the Queen of Naples, and Mary Srvarrt, of Scotland, has been 
frequently remarked, and enhances the interest of her story to English and American 
feeling, while it must stimulate curiosity, to trace the causes that produced events so 
similar. Mrs. Etter may be assured that she does not flatter herself vainly, in the 
modest belief, that to youthful readers, who shrink from the task of exploring a work 
of history, or of unmixed biography, her pleasant volume may prove both agreeable and 
useful, 


Tue tate Rev. Dr. Kinxianp. — Our thanks are due to the accomplished author 
for a copy of one of the most beautifully-executed pamphlets we have ever seen from 
the American press, devoted to ‘A Discourse on the Life and Character of the Rev. 
Jonw Tuornton Kirxrtanp, D. D., LL. D., formerly pastor of the church on Church- 
Green, Boston, and late President of Harvard University,’ delivered in the church on 
Church-Green, in May last. We shall aim to embrace another occasion to lay before 
the reader some of the interesting and valuable lessons inculcated in this sketch of the 
life and character of a ripe scholar and a gobd man; but must content ourselves for the 
present with warmly commending the ‘Discourse’ to the heedful attention of our readers. 
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American Bisticat Reposirory. — We have before us the late numbers of this 
work — a publication conducted by Assatom Perers, D. D., and devoted to biblical and 
general literature, theological discussion, the history of theological opinions, etc., —and 
are agreeably surprised to find in them many articles in which we had been greatly 
interested, in a transplanted form, without being aware of their original source. The 
paper upon ‘American Literature,’ by Rev. Leonarp Bacon, from which we quoted an 
admirable passage in our April number, is from the ‘ Repository,’ as well as the articles 
upon ‘ Modern Elequence,’ and the ‘Comparative Moral Purity of Ancient and Modern 
Literature,’ which have been much quoted. We cannot doubt that the ‘Repository’ is 
well sustained. It were a reflection else upon the intelligence and taste of the religious 
and reading public. New-York: Wittiam R. Peters, No. 89, Nassau-street. 


Tus ‘American Repertory,’ heretofore noticed, sustains the promise of its opening 
numbers. It should be in the hands of every scientific man, and every mechanic. 
Among its selections we remark the following: ‘Any human being who will have the 
presence of mind to clasp the hands behind the back, and turn the face toward the 
zenith, may float at ease, and in perfect safety, in tolerably still water; ay, and sleep 
there, no matter how long. If not knowing how to swim, you would escape drowning 
when you find yourself in deep water, you have only to consider yourself an empty 
pitcher; let your mouth and nose, not the top part of your heavy head, be the highest 
part of you, and you are safe ; but thrust up one of your bony hands, and down you go: 
turning up the handle, tips over the pitcher.’ 


*Caniao.’ — Mr. Gsorce H. Catvert, Baltimore, favorably known to the literary 
public by his translation of Sca1iieR’s ‘ Don Carlos,’ has recently given to the world 
two cantos of a gossiping, colloquial, half-satirical poem, after the world-renowned 
model of Byron, which he has entitled ‘Cabiro.’ Although we cannot greatly admire 
this or kindred imitations of the Great Bard, wherein that which was easy and graceful 
in his plastic hand, is stiff and forced in that of his followers, as if all that were sought 
for was an odd rhyme to match the end of a line, thought too often to be dashing when 
it is only stiltish and unnatural — yet we must concede to Mr. Catvert an abundance 
of pleasing poetical images, and not unfrequent exhibitions of excellence in poetical 
execution, which promise well for his reputation. We shall look with some interest for 
the succeeding cantos. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM OF THE Germans. — Mr. Joun Owen, of Cambridge, (Mass.,) 
has republished, ina neat pamphlet, two articles from the Princeton Review, concerning 
the Transcendental Philosophy of the Germans and of Covsiy, and its influence of 
opinion in this country. These articles, as is justly claimed, are distinguished alike for 
their ability and their Christian spirit. They give a correct and strong impression of the 
character of those speculations to which they relate, and afford much information 
within a small compass. By fairly exhibiting the extravagancies that have of late had 
their origin in Germany, they are adapted to rouse from their delusion such as have been 
beguiled by what they do not understand. 


* Recorps or Exp.’ — We are indebted to the publishers, Messrs. James Monroz anp 
Company, Boston, for two Discourses, delivered in September last, on occasion of the 
Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Gathering of the Congregational church, Quincy, 
Mass., with an Appendix. By Wittram P. Lunt.’ We are glad to perceive that other 
portions of our country are beginning to emulate the laudable example of the New- 
England states, in the preservation of historical records, such as those before us; which’ 
are full of interest, and which form a valuable addition to the state and town records of 
Massachusetts. The ‘Discourses’ are beautifully printed, and illustrated by one or two 
neat engravings on wood. 
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New Worxs sy tHe AvtHor or ‘Cunton Brapssaw.’ — Messrs. Lea axp 
Biancuarp, Philadelphia, have in press a novel, in two volumes, by the popular author 
of ‘Clinton Bradshaw,’ F. W. Tuomas, Esq., of Cincinnati, of which we have heard 
exalted reports, from the most capable judges. Capt. Marryat, among others, who 
perused the author’s mss. while in this country, has pronounced a high eulogium upon 
the plan and execution of the work. Mr. Tuomas has also prepared for the press an 

extended poem, which he has christened ‘The Adventures of a Poet.’ We have perused 
it entire, and can promise our readers a treat of no ordinary description, when it shall 
be given to the public, in the course of the ensuing autumn. Mr. Tuomas, with but 
little of the exuberant pretension of certain of his would-be eminent brother romancers, 
has yet talent and genius sufficient to win fairly, and maintain honestly, a reputation 
destined to last — without the aid of clap-trap titles, self-puffery, deception, or ludicrously 
exaggerated accounts of profits and sales — at least five years, without becoming stale 

with the public, cheapened in the market, and falling into rapid decadence. 





‘Tue Proup Lapye, anp Oruer Poems,’ is the title of a small volume from the 
press of Messrs. Witey anp Putnam, and the pen of Mr. Spencer Wattace Cons. 
It was our intention to have illustrated a few brief remarks upon the book, with two or 
three extracts, which pleased us exceedingly ; but our space limits us to the mere remark, 
that with agood deal that is not greatly beyond the level of admissible verse, there are 
mingled in this little collection many poetical gems, which will survive, and with honor, 
four-fifths of the rhymes that are dignified, in this age of puffery and pretension, with 
the name of poetry. 


Tue ‘Gentiteman’s Macazing,’ issued monthly at Philadelphia, as we gather from 
the ‘Brother Jonathan,’ is offered for sale; ‘the proprietor being about to engage in a 
more profitable business.’ Mr. E. A. Pos, a spirited writer, and hitherto the principal 
editor of the miscellany in question, announces his retirement from its supervision. He 
has issued proposals for a new monthly magazine, ‘ to be executed in the neatest style, 
after the manner of the Knicxersocxer,’ to which he promises to bring great additions 
to the literary aid he has hitherto diverted into a different channel. 


Dacuerreotyre Views. — Mr. Govravup, now at Boston, has succeeded in effecting ~ 

some very important improvements in the Daguerreotype apparatus, by which the 
whole is greatly simplified, and supplied at a far cheaper rate than heretofore. His 
Daguerreotype minatures are now taken in perfection, without inconvenience to the sitter. 
; Mr. Govravp, in addition to a large collection of beautiful Parisian views, recently received 
from Mr. Dacuerreg, at that capital, has himself obtained several very perfect represen- 
; tations of the ‘Old Cradle of Liberty,’ at Boston, and of Bunker’s-Hill. It was to the 
enterprise of Mr. Govravp that our citizens were first indebted for specimens of this 
extraord'nary invention; and we trust he will be substantially remembered by the 
public. 






Fuse Portrait or Henry Ciray.— Mr. L. P. Cover, Broadway, has just pub- 
lished a large and finished portrait of Henry Cray, in mezzo-tint by Sarrain, from ‘ 
the well known painting of Liynen. It is one of the best likenesses, and altogether 
the best picture, of this distinguished American statesman, that we have ever seen. 
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Satt-Warer Batsine. — Let every man, who would know the luxury of HEALTH ; 
firmly-braced nerves, hearty appetite, and a clear head; visit our friend Dr. Rasinzav’s 
‘Salt Water Floating Baths,’ moored at Castle-Garden. Their delicious coolness and 
beneficial effects cannot be overrated. 
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More Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — A greater number of ‘ Original Papers’ will be found in the pre- 
sent issue, than was ever before encountered in any one number of the Kuickerbocker. They have been ‘ selected expressly 
for the season ;’ and it is hoped will not prove burdensome in the perusal,during the fervid summer-heats. For the 
immediate future, we may confidently say, in the prophetic language uf the almanac-makers, (and not under the headof 
far-off ‘ Apogee,’) ‘ Expect pleasant reading about these days!’ Having had glimpses into certain ‘ sketch-books’ and 
port-folios of four or five of our most distinguished and popular contributors, we speak but ‘ the things which we do 
know.’ We know not when we havé been more vexed, than at the unaccountable loss of an admirable reminiscen- 
tial poem, on the demolition of Trinity Church, from the lively, sparkling pen of Mr. Field, one of the editors of that plea- 
sant little diurnal, the ‘ New-Orleans Picayune ;’ and the author, beside many agreeable prose articles, of those free-and- 
easy and widely popular rhymes, bearing the signature of ‘ Straws. Mr. Field is now abroad ; and should this para- 
graph meet his eye, in London or Paris, we shall feel greatly obliged to him, if he will transmit us another copy of the 
article in question. « - - We are indebted to‘a friend in Philadelphia for some timely reflections upon a recent occurrence 
in that city, which has created a wide and general interest. We réserve, for obvious benévolent reasons, the closing com- 
ments of the writer, for future consideration ; contenting ourselves for the present, with the felicitous opening: ‘ As I was 
the day before yesterday looking down upon our beautifol city, from the steeple of the State-House in Cheanut-street, 
probably one of the finest bird’s-eye metropolitan views in our country, I remember longing for the power, but for a single 
moment, of Asmodeus, to penetrate the roofs uf the countless dwellings spread out on every hand ; to feel the beatings, as it 
were, of the vast pulse of humanity that wasthrobbing around me. As I descended, the heavy bell of the town-clock pealed 
forth the hour ; and my mind, still clinging to the thoughts which had occupied it, began to ponder upon the probable events 
which had taken place within the hour, among my acquaintances and friends, upon whom, ‘ alike unknowing and unknown,’ 
J had been lookingdown. One day has sufficed to develope three occurrences, within that brief period, which I can never 
forget. Inthe broad walk,in the square below, my excellent friend Col. was proyenading slowly, enjoying the 
day with a zest known only to sympathetic hearts like his, when suddenly, as by a flash of lightning, his right arm dropped 


palsied by his side, and one of his lower limbs refused its wonted office. At that moment was affixed the seal to his ‘ bond 
of Fate ;’ thenceforth to ‘ drag a maimed life’ to the grave! 





* Sixteen yearsa maiden, 
One year a wife ; 
One hour a mother, 
And so she lost her life !* 


* And this is the touching history of poor Mary H———, whose spirit was passing to heaven, even as that clock was giving 
out the hour. We were at school togetherat W———. Both were young, and she was beautiful, and haffa loving heart. 
But I will not speak of that. She was another’s. God has received her sinless soul! And at that very heur, E——, 
whom I thought I knew well ; whose heart, but a little while before, was beating high with hope, and joy at his near ap- 
proaching union with a lovely and virtvous girl, whose affections were centered in him ; E ——-, his anticipations blasted, 
his physical frame racked with the agony that gnawed at his heart, was entering a gloomy prison, with no prospect before 
him save another still more revolting, with all its nameless accessories of pain! ‘And this was E ——, that was so seeming 
generous — of manners so bland, of features so ingenuous and so pleasing! ‘ Alas! what is this book of the countenance 
good for, which, when we have read so long, and thought we understood its contents, there comes a countless list of 
heart-breaking errata atthe end!’ -- + ‘J.G." solicits a correspondence with this Magazine, under the belief that he 
has discovered the true nature of the electric fluid, or électricity,ang the cause of magnetic polarity, He proposes 
to furnish us with papers on Electricity and Magnetism; on the rise and decay of different tribes and races of men and 
vegetables ; and on the changes that have taken place, and are still operating, on the surface of the earth. Under this last 
head , he telieves he can satisfactorily account for the fossil remains, petrifactions, trees, and other substances, that are 
found imbedded in the earth. The ‘ Polarity of the Magnet’ he considers of great importance ; since, if his conclusions shall 
be confirmed by the experiments of philosophers, it will tend to elucidate many of the operations of nature that are at pre- 
sent involved in mystery. He makes no pretensions as an experimental philosopher, but avers that the conclusions to which 
he has arrived are mere deductions of his own, produced by careful reading and reflection. Asample of his matter and 
style ia essential to a proper judgment in the premises. - +--+ ‘M.T.Z.,’ of Norwich, Conn., has our thanks. But for 
two or three blemishes, one of his ‘ Sketches’ would have appeared in the present issue. The gentleman to whose care he 
desired his MS, committed for revision, is absent from town ; and previous to placing it in his hands, we shall venture to 
segregate an anecdote of ‘ Guzzling Pete,’ a half-witted country wight, and the town’s jest, who came home one rainy 
Saturday night, so ‘ darkly, deeply, beautifully die,’ that he went to bed with his hat and boots on, and his old cotton uni- 
brella under hisarm, He got up about two o’clock the next afternoon, drunk with last night, and took his way to the 
meeting-house. Rev. Dr. B—— was at his ‘ I7thly,’ in the second of six divisions of a very comprehensive body of Hop- 
kinsian divinity, when ‘ Guzzling Pete’ entered the church, with an egg in each hand. He saw, as through a glass darkly, 
and with evident commiseration, a man in black, very red in the face, for the day was oppressively warm, who seemed to 
utter something with a great deal of vehemence, while a considerable number of those underneath him’ were fast asleep ; 
among them Deacon C——, with his shiny-bald head leaning against the wall. Pete, unobserved by the minister, ba- 
lanced his egg, and with tolerable aim, plastered its contents directly above the Deacon’s pate! Hearing the concussion, 
the worthy divine paused in his discourse, and looked daggers at the maudlin visiter. ‘ Never mind, uncle,’ exclaimed the 
intruder ; ‘ jest you goon a-talkin’ ; I'll keep ’em awake for you !’ By this time the congregation were thoroughly aroused- 
‘Mr. L —,” said the reverend pastor, with a seeming charity, which in his mortification he could scarcely have felt, and 
acidressing a ‘ tiding-man,’ near the door, ‘ Mr. L ——, won’t you have the kindness to remove that poor creature from the 
aisle? I fear that heis sick.’ ‘ Sick? stammered our qualmish hero, ashe began to confirm the fears of the clergyman 
by very active symptoms ; ‘ s-i-c-k?— yes, and it ’s enough to make a dog sick, to sit under such stupid preachin’ as your’n : 
it’s more ’n I can stand under! Yes, take me out ; the quicker the better!’ + +. The‘ Dissertation upon the Orato- 
rical Excellence of Cicero,’ it is feared would not prove very entertaining to a large portion of our readers. That cele- 
brated gentleman was certainly a very respectable ancient ; but the world has already heard something of his cleverness 
fromseveral pens. - - - ‘A Ride with Death,’ with revision, will appear in our next number, The author has evident? 
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genius, but his style is as yet crude and uncultivated. His imagination ‘is a good blood mare, and goes well ; but the misfor- 
tune is, she has too many paths before her.’ - + - ‘A Chapteron Beards,’ in which ‘the Folly and Wickedness of 
Shaving are Demonstrated,’ ‘ National Recollections,’ as connected with American Literature, ‘ Life dnd Love in the Ab- 
etract,’ and ‘ Lines about a Nose,’ together with several poems of greater or less Jength, received during the month, are under 
consideration. - + + “P.,’ who asks us to inquire the age of a friend and correspondent, is not aware, we suppose, that 
he is slightly impertinent. Ask alady her age! We once put the question to an elderly female, whom we supposed had 
ceased to feel any sensitiveness on the point, and her reply was, that she was ‘ considerably advanced in years ;’ and she 
was, if not more. Shecould not have been far from sixty! We have always udmired the considerate forecaste of the 
kind husband who, every new year’s morning, kissed his wife affectionately, and asked, ‘ Well, my dear, how old are you 
¢o be this year ?’ Such deliberate precaution obviated many awkward mistakes and contradictions. It is a little singular, 
by the way, thata Frenchman never asks one’s age, nor will he ever give a direct answer concerning his own ; but evades 
the query with some such equivocal answer as: ‘Oh,mon Dieu! | amas old as the town;’ or ‘I thank God,I amin 
good health,’etc. - - + ‘ A Roman Catholic,’ who complains of the poetical fragment entitled ‘ Confessions,’ in our 
last number, is too sensitive, by half Let him look intoth: periodicals of Roman Catholic Ireland itself, and he will find 
playful witticisms, and satirical anecslotes, infinitely more piquant and pungent in their tendency than the trifle in question. 
The following, for example, is from a Dublin journal: ‘ Have you any thing elee whereof your conscience should be purged ?’ 
asked Father Phelan, of a kneeling culprit at the confessional. ‘ Yes,’ replied the penitent ; ‘ | have committed the mean sin 
of theft. I have stolen this watch. Will yourreverence accept itof me ? ‘ Me!’ exclaimed the pious priest ; ‘ J receive the 
fruit of your villany ! No; instantly return the watch to its owner !’ ‘I have already offered it to him,’ replied the culprit, 
and he has refused to receive it ; therefore, holy father, I beseech you to take it.’ ‘ Peace, wretch!’ rejoined the priest, 
*you should have repeated the offer.’ ‘I did repeat it, your reverence, but he wonld n’t touch it.’ © Then,’ said 
the priest, ‘ I must absolve you from the sin you have committed.’ The purified thief had scarcely departed, when the 
astonished father discovered that it was his own watch that had been stolen from the place where it had been deposited, 
near the confessionary !’ In the last number of the Dublin ‘ University Magazine,’ there is an amusing sketch of a col- 
Joquy between a priest and a peasant, touching the release of the father of the latter, (a yery ‘ hard case,’ who was not 
afraid of the devil himself,) from purgatory. ‘I’ve a batch comin’ out on Tuesday week,’ said the priest, ‘ and if you 
were to make great exertions, perhaps your father could come with’em.’ Two masses in the morning, fastin’,’ says 
Father Roach, ‘ is two, and two in the afternoon, is four, and two at vespers, is six,’ says he ; ‘ six masses a day for nine 
days is close by sixty masses; say sixty,’ says he, ‘ and they “Il cost you — mind Mickey, and do n't be telling it again, for 
it *s only to yourself I ’d make them so cheap — a matter of three pounds.’ After some haggling, on the part of the son’ 
which is silenced by the priest’s pictureof his father’s unpleasant situation, he consents to the three pounds, in small 
weekly instalments. These, after brief punctuality, beginto grow Jess and less, and finally dwindle down to nothing, 
leaving a balance of ten shillings unpaid. The priest tells Micke that his father is‘ mighty displeased at the way he is 
doin’ of late ; that he himself had been ‘ down there, for three quartersof an hour the night before, gettin’ out Luke 
Kennedy’s mother,’ (‘ dacent people the Kennedys — never spared expense !”) that ‘ the ould gentleman thought it was a 
queer thing, that for a matter of ten shillings he was to be kept there so long ;’ and ‘ when Luke’s mother was leaving 
the place, he saw the door open, made a rnsh at it, and before it was shut, he got his head and one shoulder outside of it - 
and so ye see, Micke, a thrifle more "Il doit." ‘ You've lightened my heart, your reverence!’ exclaims Micke, putting 
back the ten shillings which fear had drawn from his pocket; ‘I’ve saved my money ; for if it was my father you seen 
with his head and one shoulder outside the door, then by the powers! the devil a jail or jailer, from h—Il to Connaught, 
would hould him! So the top of the morning to you, father Roach !’ —and away went Micke, laughing. We hope‘A 
Roman Catholic’ will contrast our fragment favorably with these native sketches. 


=> Our New Vo.ume. — We would respectfully invite the attention of our readers 
and friends to the Advertisement of the Sixteenth Volume of the Knickersocxer, on 
the second and third pages of the cover of the present number; and shall esteem it a 
favor, if those editors who receive our Magazine in exchange, will give it an insertion, 
and call the public attention to it,in their columns. We are gratified in being able to 
state, that the demand for the sixteenth volume, thus early, has compelled us to reprint 
some of the early sheets of the present impression, and obliged us to add to our largest 
issue hitherto, (independent of erasures from our list,) five hundred copies, three-fourths 
of which are already taken up. We ask but only payment from delinquent subscribers 
to carry out certain plans of improvement, external and internal, in the Kwickersocker, 
which we are free to believe will agreeably surprise even the best friends and warmest 
admirers of the work. 


X¢> Tue January and June numbers of the Knickersocken, for 1840; January and 
February, for 1839; February and April, for 1838; and July, September, and October, 
for 1837, are much wanted, being out of print. Any subscriber having either of these 
numbers to spare, will greatly oblige us by forwarding them by mail; for which any 
other specified number, on hand, will be exchanged. 





